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In This Issue; 



mm c*ontmns annual reports from 41 states, the District of Columbia 
and two Canadian provincres focusing on problems, activities, achievements 
and other areas of interest to the postsecondary education community. 
Reports were not received in time for publication from Hawaii, Idaho, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota and Vermont. Koports received from these states will be included in 
a future issue. 
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{Ui;her education in Alabama made significant progress financially in Appropriations 
1973-74. With state taxes earmarked for education generating record levels 
of revenue, the state's public institutions received a 40.46 per cent increase 
in appropriations for the 1973-75 biennium ($302 million compared with 
4^ $215 million for 1971*73). In addition, $9 million was appropriated 
4^ conditionally. If the conditional appropriations are paid in full, higher 
^ education m Alabama will have received a 44.64 per cent increase in state 
appropriations over last biennium. The $302 million appropriated by the 

legislature representc^d 95.52 i>er cent of the budget recommendation m.ade 

vo by the Commission on Higher Education. With conditionals, the legislative 
^ appropriation will come within 1.64 per cent of the commission's 
o recommendations. 



The Alabama legislature acted on several other proposals affecting higher 
education. A new community college, Chattahoochee Valley, the 19th in the 
state « was created. It is located in Phenix City, on the Georgia line across the 
Chattahoochee River from Columbus* Ga.. In addition, a bill to aid 
pnvato institutions through tuition equalization grants died in committee 
after the state attorney general and the Alabama Supreme Court rendered 
advisory* opinions declaring the proposal unconstitutional under the state's 
1901 constitution. The defeat of the tuition-aid program may have been a 
factor m the recent move by one private four-year institution to begin 
negotiations leading to possible state acquisition. 
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Vhunge in Two- 



ileatih Education 



Changes 



1\w HtaUf Hoard uf Kduuatton attempted to reorganize thf^ departm^^nt 
Kovinrning the Htate Hystom of two-year institutions, hut wan thwarted by an 
attorney generarn opinion that the change could not he made without the 
riHHimnwndation of the appointi^d superintendent. The names of the junior 
colleges were changi^d to commumty colleges while the names of many of 
the state's teehnical thstitutes were ehanged to technical colleges. 

The legislature continued its strong support for medical education and for 
allied health education, The medical college of the University of South 
Alabama enmlled its second entering class in fall 1974, while the new 
medical programs at the University of Alabama (University) and the 
University of Alabama in Huntsville became operational. Combined with 
expanded enrollments at the medical school of the University of Alabama in 
Birmingham, the state of Alabama will soon be graduating approximately 
225 medical doctors |)er year compared with only 86 a few years ago« 

Significant change has occurred within the staff of the Commission on 
Higher Education. Clanton W. Williams retired Sept. 30, 1973, and was 
succeeded by John F, Porter Jr. A number of new staff appointments have 
been made as the commission continues its development of a statewide 
management information system and of the state's first master plan lor 
higher education. 



ALASKA 

University of Alaska 

College, Alaska 99701 

Robert VV. Hiatt, President 

Don M. Dafoe, Executive Vice President 

Enroiiments Overall enrollment growth in programs and courses and increases in numbers 

of i)eople serveu by extension and continuing education activities were again 
evident for 1973*74 for the statewide university system. Only the Fairbanks 
campus in the Northern region showed an enrollment decline. The 
Southcentral region, with headquarters in Anchorage, reflected a steady 15 
per cent growth and the Southeastern region, headquartered in Juneau, 
: showed an overall gain in credit hour production of more than 20 percent. 
More than 14,000 students were enrolled on campuses of the statewide 
system with an additional C.OOO served by offerings through extension 
centers. Short courses and conferences and programs of the Cooperative 
Extension Service reached an additional 13,000 individuals. Thus, nearly 10 
per cent of Alaska's population of just over 300^000 were reached by 
university offerings. 

Sew President Perhaps the most significant event for the system was the arrival of the fifth 

president, Robert Hiatt, in midsummer 1973. Dr. Hiatt, for many years 
academic vice president for the University of Hawaii, came to the University 
of Alaska system from Tokyo where he had served four years as scientific 
counselor for the U.S. Embassy, Formal inauguration ceremonies on May 4 
were marked by the attendance of the three living former presidents of the 
university. 

AppropnaUonA Although the Alaska Pipeline, which is now under construction, holds 

promise of bringing ample revenues to the state when the oil begins to flow, 
the tenor of the state administration and legislature lies toward husbanding 
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reioaifting .siirpUisi»!>. iha unlvtiirsity's butlgot and other state ugotujy 
budgets art) liwld by aaiiuiilsmition UiriH?tivi*!* k> "mainU^iantJo'* Um^h wUinh 
|)e«nlt little »?xpa«8ion, esoepi tV>r signitloant oiirolUnout inenjast's. Ttu) total 
ftsi^a) yoiuf 1075 approtmatiuu lor.tho miiyorsity f^ystoni is $41.4 miUion.of 
which $^0.5 inilUon aro niatc «*!i»>ral funds. Ti-tal budget hu!«»ase was 7 \wt 
<Hint 5i«d tho tM>t gi'noral I'lmd iiuwaso, aftw <l(>diU!ti!\K fund tninsfors, was 
apl>ro\inwtt>ly tlu,' atwiio |)i?ri;i?uta8t». 'l*ht» >,'on4?raI ap|»ro|»iation bill also 
melud«d $450,000 tat otjidpiiujiit and Hbnury purchases. 

Construction work i;i>ntinut»s on projt«t;ts funUcHl through an $18 million 
general obligation bond issut* apurovtnl by the voters in 1972. The legislatun? 
authorized $30.5 million in gi^neral i»bligation bonds for the university to go 
bot'ore tho .'let'torate in Noven»ber 1074. Approximately $8.0 million is for 
the Northern region, $24 million for the St)uthcjentral region and $7 million 
for the Southeastern region. 'Vwo revenue bond bills were passed, one 
providing $1.5 million for a total energy .system for the Anchorage Senior 
College and one authorizing a $6 million student center for the University of 
Alaska, A.ichorage, 

I'he H(Murd of Regents, following an extensive study of staff .salary needs, had 
retjuested funds from the legislature to provide a 20.9 per cent increase for 
professional staff. The governor and legislature decided to include salary 
increase funds for all university iJersonnel, as well as all other state 
employees, within the terms of an agreement negotiated with a major 
segment of the Alaska state employees. This agreement called for a 6 per 
cent retroactive payment for the last six months of 1973 and a 13.96 per 
cent increase retroactive to January 1974, along with improvements in fringe 
benefits. However, legislative funding for the pay package was less than full, 
with the result that the university increase was finally approved by the 
Regents at 13.5 per cent across the board in addition to the 6 per cent 
retroactive pay. 

A statewide steering committee has been formed to plan and guide the 
efforts of regional committees in the preparation of an academic develop- 
ment plan for the statewide system. This plan will set forth goals and 
objectives for tlie statewide system and its components and will then 
indicate the programs, courses and activities to be implemented through the 
various units in order to attain the goals. This study is being interfaced with 
the accreditation self-study being carried out preparatory to the decennial 
accretlitation visitation in October 1974. 

An additional community college, the Tanana Valley Community College, 
will be ai tivated in Sept«'ml)er 1974 as a piurt of the university in Fairbanks. 
Thf mitial programs of tht* rollogo will be formed by transferring some 
lowt»r-division courses and programs from the present academic colleges and 
bringing m VT)iational-tei-hnii-al programs and courses currently being 
hanilleti by ihv Fairbanks Adult Kducation Center, an operation of the 
Fairbanks .North Star Borough Schools. The community college will be 
formi'd under a university-school district agreement as provided by Alaska 
statutes. 



CupUul Prvivcta 



Faculty iialuries 



Statewide 
Academic Plan 



New Community 
College 



The first studont nu'mber of the Board of Regents was appointed by the 
governor m February under terms of a 1973 statute and was confirmed by 
the legislature m March. The student, a graduate student at the University of 
Alaska m Juneau, will serve a two-year term. 



Student Hcnent 



The major pieee of legislation passed affecting the university system was 
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ComnmsiOH 



Ffwutty WttrktmJ, 
Tenure, Hank 



KvgionaluutioH 



lUmm Uill 18« provUiint? fur oil Alaska Ptist-Secondary Commission. Tho 
tHHuinission, whiifh will fulfill fimutions of the stato eommissions provitUui 
for in the Kduoatltin Amomlments of 1972, also will serve as tho studinii 
fiiianiJial altl agt?in^y to administ^ir stat<* aids to students, will enforce 
*Mil»Uinui nilll" roKulatory legislation aiid will mt nitor consortia arrangtv 
menU liotwwon publii! and privatt^ stihools. The act also provides for a 
statewide advisory eoundl on community eolleges. 

The representative University \ssembly eontinutw studios on faeuliy 
workload, tenure and ranki!i(4 systems. ( isiderable attentii)n was devoted 
to development of a salary seluulule whieh recogniztJs rank, merit and 
longevity, as well as regional and loeal cost of living differentials. The 
schedule was adopted by the assembly and approved by the president and 
regents, but caiuiot be fully implemented under present funding limitations. 

Although there continue to be problems in operation of the decentralized 
statewide systeni, there is progress toward ma/Jmizing regional decision- 
making under statewide policies and guidelines. The President's Council, 
made up of the president, the four statewide vice presidents and the three 
regional provosts, provides the major mechanism for statev/ide coordination. 



ARIZONA 

Htate Botird of Regents 

1535 West Jefferson 

Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

Lawrence E. Woodall, Executive Coonlinator 

Postsecondary The governor of Arizona, by executive order on April 23, 1974, created the 

Commission Arizona Commission for Postsecondary Education, that will serve as what 

has come to be known as a "1202 Commission." Arizona now joins the 
majority of other states who axe establishing similar commissions. The 
functions of the commission, as outlined in the executive order, are to 
conduct studies and planning required to develop comprehensive inventories 
of all public and private postsecondary educational resources in the state. 
This will include planning for such resources to be better coordinated, 
improved, expanded or altered so that all persons within the state who desire 
and v/ho can benefit from such education may have an opportunity to do so. 
On July 1, 1974, the Commission for Postsecondary Education assumed all 
duties and responsibilities previously assigned to the Arizona Commission on 
Higher Education. 

The Board of Regents recently approved a new long-range plan for the three 
universities. The plan, which will be continuously updated, gave special 
attention to enrollment expectations and policies, the academic quality of 
existing programs, the level and type of programs requested, the availability 
of programs in other universities, the potentials for cooperation and means 
for meeting the demands of a changing society. 

Through the cooperative efforts of the universities, the community colleges 
and the private colleges, an Arizona Higher Education Equivalency Guide has 
been published. This publication was. designed to help collegr students and 
their counselors determine the transferability of academic credit to Arizona 
colleges and universities for courses offered by other Arizona institutions, 
particularly community colleges. It has been hailed as a great step forward 
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Plan 



T runafer of 
CreditH 



sluiients aiicl part^iiUi in deU^rmining. wl\at iiuursiis shmilU be taken when 
lh& tUtiuukte goul is a lm<.'iH»ior\s or higher U^groi^. 




Et!|.tn*stfntiitivoiii of the Stttt*» I)t»|mrtnu>nt of Education, the three universities 
and tlio liuartl t>f lU^gents' staff, working togetht»r, havt? d<»vist>d new 
stattuaru ^Jenuumuwi rwciutronionts lor oiom^ntary and secondary st!hooi 
«>f roaiiing. HoiH^fully, this will ultimately result in a higher level of 
r^adiitg ai.)Uity among Arizona studentii. 

• 


improvement of 
Headiim 


Working in <;oo|)«ration with tht» fomnumity colleges and the universities, 
the Arizona State Justiee IManning Agen<;y (ASJI'A) has established a task 
f*»rco to review atu. evaluate educational iMfojects funded under a block grant 
from the ASJPA. The task force will establish program guidelines and subject 
matter prioritien for inclus^ton in the state plan of the ASJl'A. 


Justice Educution 


Tlie Arizona legislature approved a plan establishing the Mohave County 
Conununity (College District, thus allowing the Mohave district to become 
part of tht» State Community College System. Navajo Community College 
was dtniicated as the first Indian-operated college established on an Indian 
reservation at the beautiful new campus at Tsaile, Ariz. The college 
operatic under the authority of a 10-member Board of Regents appointed 
by iiw Navajo iribal (.ounciK Ihe two-year college is a liberal arts and 
vnait tonal utstitution that awards the associate of arts degree in academic 
studioH and the certificate of proficiency in several vocational fields. 


Community 
Colleges: 
New District 

First Indian 
Campus 


A task force has established responsibilities of the universities in the field of 
nursing education, it concluded that baccalaureate enrollments should be 
stabilueil at current levels due to the rapid increase in enrollments in nursing 
programs at the universities and the community colleges. The task force 
report empliasized the need for: 


Nursing Education 


(1) raising admission standards, 

(2) iuticulation between university and community college programs, 
{3) the potential of multiple*track baccalaureate programs in the 

universities, 

(1 ) the expansion of advanced and specialized education opportunities at 

the graduate level, and 
\%>) tne uoveiopment oi conimumg education programs through coopera* 

tive anangements with practitioners and the community colleges. 




ARKANSAS 


-- — - — . - .. 


Department of Higher Education 
tOl National Old Line Building 
Little Rock. Arkansas 72201 
M. Olin Cook« Executive Director 




Since the Arkansas General Assembly did not meet this year, there are no 
new developments directly from the legislature. The community college 
program has continued to be of interest in the interim to the legislature and 
the State Board of Higher Education has been requested to withhold 
approval of additional community college elections until the next session of 
the General Assembly. The Board of Higher Education approved two sites in 
the spring of 19 < 3 and four more during the 1973-74 year* Of the first two 
elec^ttons held, one at Garland County was approved and one at Baxter 


Community 
College Elections 
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■'. '.It 

( JouiUy was (lefoakHl. Of tlu* four remaining olectioas, two wero approvetl at 
HiHuio unit Si, Francis (.'ountit^^ ami tw<» w(»re tU?f<j»U)ii in Henttm ami .5 
Pulaski Counties. Tlw <!oU«j?o in IJarland County was oponwl in th« fell of ■ 
1973 and the other two ariJ scheUuled to open in the fall of X974, { 


Enrollment 


Hoaci count ourullmtiiit stutowitU) irt tmblio higher ocUu^ation institutions 
inrroasi?cl by 4.(> \m tont in tho fall of 1973 over the previous fall. 4 
KnroHmHnt in tho f6ur-year institutionjs decreased hy 2.3 per cent (ind the :M 
4?onimunity cuUegei^ increa^^ed by 82*2 per v^nt. This latter figure was, of .3 
courses intlutnu'ed by about 30 per cent by the opening of the new college in • rj 
Uarland County* 


.Capital 
ComtruvUon 


Construction has be<m somewhat of a problem during the year. The 1973 

General Assembly was quite supportive of the higher education construction 

program by appropriating over $26 million for construction. However, due 

to tht? largo intTcases in construction costs during the past year, many of the 

facihties originally planned can no longer be constructed with the amounts 

that were made available. 

• 


Desegregation 


A great deal of time during the year was devoted to the development of a 
statewide desegregation plan for higher education. Arkansas is one of 10 
^ states under federal court order to develop such plans. Once a plan is 
approved by the U.S. Office for Civil Rights, major amounts of time will be 
devoted to its implementation by the staff of the Department of Higher 
Education. 


Postscvondary 
Commission 


I'he Board of liigher Education was recently named by the governor as the 
Postsecondary Education Planning Commission, provided under Section 
1202 of the Edut^ation Amendments of 1972, In addition, the department 
was named by the 1973 legislature as the agency to administer the state 
student incentive grant program but, since funds were not available at the 
federal level, no state appropriation was made. With the renewed life of the 
program at the federal level, an application has been submitted for federal 
funds and a request for matching money will be made to the General 
Assembly at the next opportunity. 


Off Campus 
Programs 


A statewide plan for off*campus instruction has been developed by members 
of the Department of Higher Education staff and representatives ot the 
various institutions. This plan calls for providing state appropriations for 
off*campus work for the first time in Arkansas and establishes a procedure 
for coordinating off*campus offering throughout the state. In addition, 

indepth studies of engineering and teacher education instructional programs 

on a statewide basis are being conducted. 


Data Processing 


Plans for the implementation of a statewide data processing system in higher 
education continue to progress. Several hardware changes have been made 
and committees of institutional personnel are working with the staff in 
evaluating data^base management systems and developing comparable data 
bases* Goals for the system call for implementation over several years. 


Acatiemic Common 
Market 


Arkansas was one of the states to become a part of the ''Academic Common 
Market'' developed by the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB). 
This program will allow .Arkansas siudents to attt?nd selected graduate 
programs in other SREB states without paying nonresident fees and students 
from other states may enroll in certain Arkansas pro^nrams on the same basis. 

The fall of 1973 was devoted to a complete restudy of the funding formulas 
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wrliicli IS cjpfte mvh hUmmm. T\w t'luuiing forinula» liavf been fiimU2^?i3 for 
f;jie 1973*77 bit^nniuin and appropriations ri^qui^sts arc? In^ng |n'^?jiawi T\w 
mqumU will Iw rovic^wcU mici ^vaUiat4?il during the summer months of 1974 
and niuU ivc'ommiH)dationh will submitted t^) thu U^gislutivu Council 
during i\w mvly foil of 197 4» 



CAIIPORNIA 

California Postserondary Education (-onmusf^ion 

(formerly Uwrdinating Council for Higher Education) 

1020 lathStroot 

Sacramento , Ctdifoniia 9581 4 

liobert L. Harris, Acting Kxucutivo Uiroctur 

On Oct. 2, li)73, tho governor signed AsscMubly Bill 770 which replaced 
the Coordinating Council for Higlu^r Kducation with the California Post- 
st'cimdary Kducation Comminsion. Although the '•1202'* commissions had 
not yet been recognized by the fetleral government, the California legislature 
^vv fit to ?»pecify tluit the membership of the irommission was to be 
•^broadly and equitably representative of the general public," with adequate 
representation on the basis of sex and ••the significant racial, ethnic and 
ecotiomic groups in the state,'* 1'he commission was appointed and began 
meeting in January H)74, and formally succeeded the Coordinating Council 
on April 1. Its 2li lay nuwbers represent both public and private collegiate 
and other postsecondary educational institutions. No single appointing 
uutiiority has controlling interest. 

'I h<^ C'ocmUnating t*ouncil began the year 197{i by taking action on the 
extensive recommendations of its Select Committee on the Master Plan for 
Higher fklucation, which had conducted a 15-month study of California 
higher education. Broad areas in which recommendations were adopted 
included: O) structure, governance, coordination and planning; (2) admis- 
sions and other aspects of educational policy; and (3) finance and utiHzation 
of resources. The council concurred in a recommendation that it be renamed 
tlie California Commission for Higher Kducation, with membership ex- 
panded from 11 to 21, a majority of whom were to be appointed by the 
governor with the consent of the senate. The recommendation also provided 
for a strengthenetl planning function and adequately financed staff. A total 
of 5iS rather complex recommendations were made by the select committee, 
most of which were concurred in by the council. Basically, the committee 
sim«t'st«»d that **the basic structure for California higher education in the 
I9ti0 Master Plan has served California well and shouU* be retiined/' 



At about the lime that the council was considering its report on the master 
plan, lt»gislation was being introduced to implement the recommendations of 
the report of the Jom* (legislative) Committee on the Master Plan for Higher 
Kdui'atum. The major action was, of course, to replace the Coordinating 
Coiuuil with a new Postsecondary Kducation Commission, to which the 
governor would apponit only four public members. Many of the other 
reiomnuMidatums of the two committees assigned to study the master plar 
were Mmilar» or at least compatible, However, the very fundamental 
ilifferent e bi»tween the two rec'ommendations for the state planning agency 
tended to detrat t from the points of ^reement. 



Pashovondary 
Commissiun 



Master Plan 
Committees 



and 
Their 

Recommendations 



1 he i'outuil carried on its work during 1973 amid growing legislative support 
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Studies 



a) Plana and 

Program Review 



for \u abolition. It^* nuyur uceompliHhinertt was probalily i\w adtiption of tho 
rcHMxnnu^nilationg of Ha Solotn iJomnutt43f» aft or vory caroftil ^^tucly a»wi 
disifus^ion ovor a pi^rlori of sc*V€»ral inuntfiH^ Many of thoa* riH^ortimondatlotiB 
contai«i>(i advicf* to tho sagnionti* of hifihor iHliu^ation or to the U)giBiutlvt< 
and/or oKoeutivt^ t>rant lies of stau? gov«»nunont. This acivico was trummittcU, 
but littlJ aciion ha.s beon tukon to dat4> by tha rodpionts* 

In othi^r actiont^ during tho yiKur. tht^ coun<;il ^nintlnued to administer the 
federal programs in Titlus I, VI-A» and VU of the Higher Education Act of 
lOUo. The annual studies of faculty salaries and fringe benefits, and the i?osts 
of instruction in California public higher education were repeatt»d. These 
vHtudie^^ are being <»irried on by the commission, which succeeded to all 
responsibilities of the council assigned by statute and budget language. 

Two new projects were undertaken in 1973 at the direction of the 
legislature, both of which are being continued by the Postsecondary 
l-klucatior. Commission. The first involves the preparation of quarterly 
reports to tlie Joint Legislative Budget Committee on staff review of 
ai*ademic plans and programs in public higher education, together with staff 
recommendation. An annual report is also submitted to the Joint 
Committee. 



bi Community 
Student 



c) External 
Degree 



d> Others 



The second project is a longitudinal study of community college students. 
The charge given ti) the council was to conduct a four-year study **to assess 
the extent to which the California community college system is fulfilling its 
purposes and a(?hieving its objectives," with particular attention to persist- 
ence and performance in both occupational and liberal-arts programs. Data 
are being collected for a sample of about 35,000 students who enrolled fojr 
the first time in 3'j California community colleges in the fall term of 1972. 
The sample includes both first-time freshmen and transfer students, A fmal 
report is due to the legislature in January 1976^ but short reports of various 
analyses data are produced periodically. 

Several other one-time projects of note were completed in 1973. A 
comprehensive report on A Preliminary Study of External Degree Programs 
in California was prepared for the council in response to an earlier resolution 
calling for staff to ''review present and planned extended degree programs 
and off-campus higher education centers with a view to encouraging effective 
coordination of these programs . . . and to ''examine and advise on new 
methods of awarding degrees and college credits . . . The latter part of the 
resolution has not yet been completed and the Joint (legislative) Committee 
on Postsecondary Education is now attempting to develop a contract for 
such a study. The work program for 1973 and beyond has contained a 
follow -up project involving a survey of off-campus locations for educational 
programs offered by each of the three segments of public higher education. 
Other major retx)rts to the council in 1973 included a study of legal 
numpower supply and demand in California and a second follow-up study of 
engineering education. 

The council's last meeting in 1973 was held on the day on which the 
governor signed legislation to establish the new commission to replace the 
Coordinating Council. Although this action was by no means certain until 
the day the bill was signed, support for it mounted during the year and 
obviously affected the work of the council. 
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COL0(tA00 



Cominbsion on IHghor {kiucation 

Dimvor, ColoraiU) 8iJ2ori 

Frui^K C. Abl)©fct, KxptJutive DirtJc-tor 

The i?ommissi«u m\ Uiah^s Kducation staff was rooriunteti during the past 
year to givu gn^ator (^iwphjiiiiiii to comitft>l»onsive long-raiige plaiiniii^. Staff 
iittmibers work inn in the areas of aca<lt>mitf, physical and fiisoal planning weto 
asisigntKl undtT a deputy diret'tor. Similarly, personnel working on informa* 
tion systfews wtm brought togGtht»r under a diroi?tor of information and 
refjtiartih si^rvici^ti as a staff unit undt»r the deputy director. Tht? objective of 
thi» reorganization is to reduce the normal twniiencies to compartmentalize 
areas of activity and to realize more fully the intenelationships among the 
sfcvoral area** of activity. 

As&ignwl specific responsibility for developing iKjmprehensive planning as an 
ongoing process, the deputy director conducted an extensive survey of 
opinions concerning major issues facing higher education in the state and 
areas in which current fwlicies and practices need review or where entirely 
new areas of policy are needed. Responses received from more than 150 
public leaders have led to the organization of eight task forces, composed 
primarily of lay citizens, who will develop facts and viewpoints and 
formulate proposals of poUcy for consideration by the Commission on 
Higher Education, the governor and the legislature. The task forces are 
working in the lureas of roles of public institutions of postsecondary 
education, the private sector, access and delivery of educational services, 
pricing |M)Ucies, financing of higher education, graduate study and research, 
manpower and educational jwlicy and governance and coordination. The 
commission is undertaking this process of policy development within its own 
budget and without special funding with the hope that involvement of many 
lay leaders and legislators as well as educational leaders will result in 
proposals that will be implemented rather than ^'shelved." 

I'he Commission on Higher Education has worked with the institutions of 
higlier education in the state since 1968 on the development of basic 
information concerning facilities, classes taught, student financial aid, 
faculty assignments and other budgetary components. During the past year, 
a pilot effort was continued to develop computerized simulation and 
planning capability at several two- and i'our-year institutions, with the focus 
shifting from the CAMPUS*/COLORADO simulation system to a broader 
concern for planning/ management data bases and simulation capabilities. 

A master plan was completed for the Colorado Springs campus of the 
Univeniity of Colorado utilizing the CAMPUS system and substantial 
headway on master planning was made at four other campuses. For 1974-75, 
the commission has received $395,000 to accelerate the development of 
planning/management systems at all institutions. The commission and the 
institutions will be working with the National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems (NCHEMS) in a statewide effort to implement the 
NCHKMS information exchange procedures system, which will provide 
capability for calculating and reporting full unit cost information by the end 
of the fiscal year. 
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Major progress was inadt' during the year in academic planning, orfianlxa- 
tional structure and c;unstru€tio!\ of th(? Auraria llighin- Kducation tVnter, a 
thm^in^titution vampus under construction n^ar Uenv^^r'n central business 
district- Thu instliutionK -Community Colk»go of Dtnivc^r (Auraria campus), 
Metropolitan Statu ttoll«^i» atui University of Caluradod >Hniv<^r ^their boards 
and tl\e cottunl^lsion dt*veloped projtosuls to croau* a board to own and 
operatic the farilitios, including thosu adjacent to tliu Auraria sitw which havo 
imm owoiHi and uhciI by the? luiiversity. Legislation was proposiul and 
enactixl witliout opposition by thi» Inetitutions and commisHicnu and thii mnv 
board iu^sumud its rosponsibilitit?s on July 1, li)74, Wlion Auraria was f»rst 
con<*eivc?d, it was thought timt about 30 jH?r cunt of tl\i? facilities would lie 
jointly UHed, U now seems that 100 pur cent of the center will be jointly 
used and interinstitutionai planning and program sharing are already far 
advai\ced. 
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The commission continues to administer appropriations of roughly $12 
nnllion for student financial aid and $4,5 million for extension and 
community service programs. By virtue of central administration, funds 
unused in one location can be (and are rei?ularly) transferred for use where 
needed, with excellent cooperation from the institutions, A i?t*ntral 
appropriation for purchase of library materials which was administered by 
tiie ccmimission for two years while better information was developed 
concerning the nature and (?o8t of acquisitions, was returned to institutional 
appropriations for 1974-75, as recommended by the commission, A new 
program of providing partial tuition assistance to Colorado Vietnam-era 
veti»rans was enacted in 1974 and will be administered by the commission. 
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340 Capitol Avenue 
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Connecticut's first master plan for the State System of Higher Education was 
completed and reported to the governor and General Assembly in February 
1974. The plan projects objectives for the system for each year of a five-year 
period covering goals, organization and structure, enrollments, facilities, 
programs, nontraditional approaches, student transfer, equal opportunity, 
finance and a computer-based information system. The plan will be uixiated 
each two years on topics currently included and other studies will extend its 
i'overage. 

In receiving the plan as fulfilling its mandate, the General Assembly invited 
the Commission for Higher Education to prepare legislative recommenda- 
tions for consideration at succeeding se.ssions. Most of the plan's 117 
recommendations may be implemented under existing authority held by the 
commission and the various boards of the Connecticut instituticms of higher 
(Hiucation. Such matters will be given high priority attention as action 
process(*s are activated. 

Certain key recommendations were acted upon by the General Assembly 
during the year's session. These include: (a) constituent unit status and 
r*»presentation on the commission for the Board for State Academic Awards; 
(b>a two-year moratorium on the establishment of new institutions. 
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iiuiutting tbur-yc^ar siaiu^ for esistrng twa-yi*ar university branchoy, ^»id 
ir0€|iiliing the coinmission to furnish nt^ci justification prior to aiithori/Jng 
mc\ funding of any mw' institutions; {e) a si^paruk? l>oard of truaMs xo 
g^m^rn the Stati? Tirhnicai t!oIlegp 8y8tfc»ni liithi^rtn ccinti'olkHl by t\\Q Stat^> 
tiac^rd of Kducation; id) incri?af?cd funding of tha BiKurd forStat^ Acadomli? 
Avvarrt)^; ^eMtdditional funding for Htudcnu. financial assistuuiH}; (f)fiM? 
rMljustmt'Uts to iendt>r charges tomiiarubk for cuntinuinu uduautian studimt»s 
^ith x\Hjse regularly imrolUni; and (yMnoroascHl Htudoni financial aid for 
C-onnevtknit residonts attending indc»f>ondent eoUt>goii within tho 8tatt>. In 
ket'pin^ vvitli the* rmMnntendation timt finuhng increases he providt^i for the 
hight^r education systenj a?* u whole tuwanl the upper 25th percentile of the 
national average, the generrU fund budfiet for Ingher educatiqn for tlie 
197 4-75 tlftcal year wiUst up 12 per cent from last year. 
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Construition fund>i were provided i)y the General A<?senbly for major 
projects, including a new campus for Western (Connecticut State (JoUeRCi a 
science center for Southern Connecticut »State College, a library for the 
University of (Connecticut, and authorisation of Phase II buildings in a hifeher 
education center complex to l>e shared by three two-year institutions. In 
addition, the Community College Homt of TrustA»es received some $20 
million for (u^nstrucaion project.s for the community colleges. This m^}or 
mcreasi* vva^^ recommended by the master plan. 
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Ihe iomputer-ba^eil information system plan, adopted last year, has been 
organized and started on its first yearns objectives. A pilot implementation of 
financial rtvord keeping is under way, using both the current chart of 
accountjj required by the statt> comptroller and the financial file and coding 
system recommended by the Natii)nal Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems (NCMKMS). Tlie j.lan calls for an expansion of thi:4 
project to other institutions and for the simultaneous development and 
implementation of other data-base files. 
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A major study, undertaken last year through contract with the Connecticut 
Health Manpower Resources Institute, was recently completed. The study 
estabhshed a body of data on current demand in established health -related 
em(>loyment and on supply of {)ersonnel through training programs in ^tate 
education institutions. Following distribution of the study report, regional 
conferences were held involving personnel of training and employing 
aueni'ios which recommended that statewide and regional councils be 
e-iabhshed to bHter relate these institutions to one another to assure 
adeciuale numi)ers of well-trained personnel for the health-related agencies. 



Thv CV>m mission for Higher Kducation filed its plan with the U.S. Office of 
Education to undertake activity in its role as Connecticut's **1202 
Ctmimi.s.'iion.'* The plan calls for resource inventories of postsecondary 
institutions not previously included in the commission's responsibilities, for 
stu<bes related to this <lata and for exploration of the questions of how best 
to include such institutions in planning and in coordinative relationships in 
the futurt\ 
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\ major study is under way in Southwestern Connecticut to determine how 
the nt»t»d for higher education services in that region can best be met. A 
consortium of publu* and independent institution> is one alternative 
rectM\ing consideration. The study is Ixnng conducted by an existing 
consortium, the Higher Kducation Center for Urban Studies (HECUSK 

It is a responsibility of the commission to approve salary adjustments for 
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Fm^Htiyand pxodmioml Staff members in the central offim of higher iHlucation 

^f^ff^^t^n^ eomtiixwni unitj^ ai«l to make comments md r«?uommendatiuns on proposed 

^ ^iliity adjustiTtenfcs for faculty and other profej;sional staff mombors at tho 

€U5npu.s Imd. In urdo/ to mtty out this res|K)nHibllity» an ad hoij ^lary 
CimunittOit was ostabli^h^ul to ri^view thi^ t$alary ruquests and to mahc 
rei-ommondationh to the commission. Included on the five^member 
tT#inmittee were a bank economist, an administrator from an independent 
institution, a former t.S. commissioner of education, an officer of & 
foundation and tiie commtssioner of the State Personnel Department. 

For comiMirative purposes, the committee chose to use salary data for like 
publicr institutions from 20 of tiie highest per capita inrrome states that had 
at least three public higher education units similar to those existing in 
Connectii'ut. Additional comparisons were made with independes^i institu 
tions of higher education in Connecticut. The committee agreed that the 
im{)act of inflation should not be considered as a basis for any increase in 
salary groups since this, condition should be remedied by a legislative 
adjustment of the salary scale applicable to all state personnel on the scale. 

Three reasons for increases in salary groups were agreed upon: 

(ar the salary is too low to be competitive with peer institutions; 

(b) responsibilities for the job have increased for the salary group set up 
for it originally was too low; and 

(c) there is an inequity in the present salary , that is, the salary is too low 
when compared with a comparable position in other constituent 
units. 

It was agreed that salary increases should be based on meril, the quality of 
performance, and should not be automatic. A subcommittee on fringe 
benefits is currently completing a study of this subject and will soon make 
its recommendations. 



DELAWARE 

Delaware State College 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
Luna 1. Mishoe, President 

Appropnahom University of Delaware. The General Assembly of the state of Delaware 

tinished its 127th legislative session on June 30, 1974. Legislation enacted 
during the session provided the University of Delaware with an 8 per cent - 
increase in basic operating funds and a 57 per cent increase in funds for 
students in need of fmancial aid to meet their costs of education. The total 
dollars allocated to the University of Delaware for its general operation, 
including pension and other benefit costs, was $22,525,081 representing a 
7.5 per cent increase over comparable funds in fiscal year 1974. 

The legislature also provided a special supplementary appropriation of 
«$250,000 for the university's use in sea grant research programs involving the 
marine resources of the state. 

Professional personnel of the university were affected by legislation changing 
the state pension law. The change will allow professional members of the 
university with five years of service the option of either remaining in the 
state pension plan or entering TI A A/CREF. Persons with less than five years' 
service, or newly hired* will automatically enter TIAA/CREF. 
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OS ^emml interest is the fact that th<» Higher Kdui:ational Aid Advisory 
Conunission was roplacwi by the Dulawan> I'oststfcondarj' Education 
Commission U202 Commission) and fundtni at a iK'ginning luvel of $5,000. 
Ihf* \X nu>mttors of thifi newly ostahlitihed commission include the 
presidents of tht? thrw 8tat<^«assistt?d institutions of highor learning, tho 
president of a |)rivatviy supported «olh>ge, the state superintendent of 
liublic instruction, the secretiir>' of state and five menihers-at'large. The 
chairman of the commission, serving at the pleasure of Uie governor, is the 
president of Deluw are State College. 


PoHtHvvomlufy 
Commission 


th'laware ^tate College. Ihe Cieneral Assembly has appropriated $4,198,707 
for 1974*75 operations at Delaware State College, which includes social 
security, pension and metlicai insurance benefits for employees but does not 
uwhide ilubt 8muH?. This sum represents appruximcitely 60 pfer cent of the 
Ddaware State CoUc ge operating budget for fiscal year 1975 and an increase 
of about 11 per cent in state support over the preceding year. 


Appropriatiom 


A bachelor's degree program in nursing has been developed that will rely 
upon the college's existing academic resources and will be supplemented 
with a faculty of nursing specialists to educate a modern professional nurse. 
It tH the college's goal to create an approach to nursing education which can 
make an excellent academic and practical educational experience available 
and feasible for |)otential students who are not being served or even reached 
by traditional programs, opening the doors to the minority, the disadvan- 
taged and some academically deficient students. The program, however, will 
be flexible enough to include the academically gifted student. 


Nursing Education 


I'he college has started construction of a $3 million Library ^Learning Center 
that will complement the academic program and serve as the '*hub'' of 
educational programs at the college. The Board of Trustees has set aside 
$500,000 to bring its book collection up to 150,000 volumes. The library 
has been able to increase it&book selection, in addition to acquisitions in the 
nursing, engineering and scientific coP.ections, in black studies and Delaware 
histor>' and urban affairs. Periodicals have increased to 414 journals, 53 gifts 
subscriptions, 22 newspapers, 52 small newsletters or papers froni unions, 
industries and colleges and 21 indexes. 
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A new program will provide an opportunity for graduates of associate degree 
technolog>' programs to earn a bachelor of technology degree with two 
additional years of college work. A unique feature of the program is that it 
involves an inverse approach-*the student completes an associate degree in a 
technolog>* degree program with little or no loss of credit. The student will 
- be accepted as a junior but he will enroll in a wide range of courses from 
freshman to senior level. In addition to general education courses, such as 
English and history, he will take further work in his area of major 
concentration— business, engineering or public and community service 
technology, Upon irompletion of the program, the student will be qualified 
to pursue work toward graduate degrees in technology and will be eligible 
f'>r middle^management positions in business, government and industry* 


Technology 
Degree 


The college has the responsibility not only of transmitting knowledge, but of 
conducting programs for the discovery of new knowledge and of carrying 
out activities for applying knowledge in response to the ever-changing needs 
of the state and its citizens. Part of this effort has culminated in the 
establishment of an Urban Affairs Laboratory which will be housed in 
Wilmington. The propoived plan will give Delaware State College students an 
opportunity to engage in internship programs with many urban agencies, in 
exploring and observing urban issues as they arise. 
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Delaware Technivai and Ccmimumty CoUene. New stato It'gislation affecaing 
Delaware Technical anci Community College has been Homowhat limited 
during the past year. However, legislation enacted under ll.B. 599, creating a 
scholarHhip fund for needy students enrolled in the college and providing 
$25»000 for such purposes, even though small in amount, roaffir:ne(i the 
commitment of the state legislature to the *'o|H?n-<h)or" concept. These 
funds, when mati*hed by the institution's private foundation resources and 
augmented by federal resources for eligible students, will greatly enhance the 
opportunities for able students in greatest need. 

Delaware Technical and ^immunity College has reached its goal of a campus 
location within commuting distance i)t every resident in the state during the 
past fiscal year. Two new campus facilities were dedicated during the year 
replacing a temiK)rary one in New Castle County. A suburban campus was 
officially opened at Stanton in October 1973 and an urban campus was 
dedicated April 14, 1974, For the first time in fiscal year 1974 a campus 
began the operation of a substantial program in Kent County with an 
enrollment of approximately 300 students. Temporary and sliared facilities 
were arranged to house these programs while a complet^^ly new campus is 
under construction. FulUcale staffing is now being completed. Staff 
orientation has taken place and the new facility will be open for occupancy 
during the 1975 fiscal year. 

A new dimension of service has been made possible for tbe college since the 
extension of the open<loor policy to serve disadvantaged adults of the state. 
The State Community College System has been the designated agency for 
admmistration of manpower development and training programs for the past 
three years. Through the college's demonstrated commitment to building the 
economy through a well*trained work force, it was able to receive a federal 
grant in the amount of $1.5 million with equal state matching funds for a 
Multi-Occupational Resources Center at the southern campus at George* 
town. This new phase of that campus is currently under construction. 
Substantial funding under the Comprehensive Training and Employment Act 
of 1973 has been committed for training disadvantaged citizens of within a 
35*mile radius of that campus. 

Three consortia type pro-ams are the joint responsibilities of the three 
state-supported institutions. These programs are: (1) Delaware Model: A 
Systems Approach to Science Education (Del Mod), a science and 
mathematics teacher education model; (2) Vocational Teacher Education 
Consortium; and (3) a Minority Engineers Pilot Project, whose purpose is to 
promote the education of minorities in engineering. The consortium makes 
possible a ladderlattice type of opportunity for development. This project 
operates with federal, state and private funding. Excellent relationships also 
exist with the private colleges. Wesley College has assisted the new Kent 
Campus by sharing facilities* Neighboring state colleges share in staff 
development programs by offering graduate programs on campus. Likewise, 
neighboring colleges are admitting at the junior level associate<legree 
students who desire to pursue further study* 

The State Community College System has seven years of history in Delaware 
since the establishment of its first campus in Septeml^r 1966. The launching 
stage is complete and the college is now entering into an era of long-range 
planning as a developing institution. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



C'oniniisHion on PoHtswondary Kaucation 
\:m K Strwt, N AV., Suite 1023 
WuiihiniJlon. 20004 
Mth. hlttyiv [{. \\ooti\ Director 

Thi' major development affecting all of postseeondary education in tlu? 
Digtrict of Cokinibia during U»73»74 was the entablishment of the District of 
Columbia Commission on I'ostsecondary Education, in accordance with 
Section 1202 of tlie Education Aniendments of 1972. Institutions in the 
pubUc, private and proprietory .sectors worked tofjetlier with the district 
government on tiie formulation and cotupusition of the conmiission. The 
commi?i8ion adheres as closely as possible to the re(iuirement that it be 
"broadly and equitably representative'* of the different types of institutions 
and of the public. The commission's initial planning program will include a 
review mid analysis of reports already available in the area of planning in 
higher education in the District of Columbia. To this will be added analyses 
of data to be collected relating to the proprietory institutions in the district. 

In addition to it^ planning responsibilities under Section 1202, the 
commission will also be responsible for the administration of Titles I, VI^A 
and Vll-A of the Higher Education Act of 19(>B. The administration of Title 
I is to be assunuH) from the agency formerly responsible for this program, 
the Consortium of Cniversities» and the administration of Title VI-A and 
VIl-A will be assumt*d from the District of Columbia Commission on 
Academic Facilities, which went out of existence on June 30, 1974. 

In the area of public jiostsecondary education, a major development was the 
acc redttatton by the Middle Htat4^ Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Si*hm>ls of Federal City College, the district's liberal arts college, which 
(ipcned in 19G8. The Middle States Asst>ciation's rei>ort on Federal City 
College was highly favorable, referring especially to the high regard in which 
the college and its programs are held by its students. The college is governed 
by the Board of Higher Education, which is also responsible for the District 
of Columbia Teacher's College, Now that Federal City College is fully 
accredited, the board has announced its intention to combine the two 
uihtitulions, effet live September 1974, and a new president of the combined 
institutums was api>ointed on July 1, 1974. The District of Columbia will 
tluij* have two public higher education institutions: the new combined 
KedtTal City College i).C. Teacher's College ajid the Washington Technical 
Institute, a two-year institution governed by the Board of Vocational 
Kitui atum« 
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A third tlevelopmei ^ which may vitally affect the future of higher education 
m the District of Columbia is the proposed **D.C\ Public Education 
llfor^^muation Act/* introduced by Representative Charles Diggs, chairman 
of the House Committee on the District of Columbia. This draft bill relates 
U> all of public eclucalion and would create a board of regents, which would 
havr authonty lK>th over a board of trustees for higher education and a 
btKird of education for element^'-secondar>^ education. The bill would 
authon^e the boanl of truslet^s to consolidate the existing and future 
mHtitutions of higher education in the district into a single ^'University of the 
Di>tru t of Columbia/' This University of the District of Columbia would 
uu ludi* a comprehensive educational progmm at ail student levels. Such 
4 onsohdation of existing and future institutions mto one university would 
g^nuTally concur with the recommendations both of a study, Comprehemive 
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Hm for hiblic Higher Kduvation in the Dintrivt of Columbia, completed in 
1972, and the recomnientlations of the Congressional Conunission on the 
Ueorganization of the Government of the Distriet of Columbia (the Nelson 
Commission). The former report ret'onimended u University of the District 
of Colunjbia, with four specified units, while the latter recommended no 
consolidation of institutions but only that the existing institutions be 
coordinated under a sinule eoverninc board. However the hill in rmlv it tha 
hearing stage, and its future may be influenced by home rule, which will take 
effect in January 1975. 
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In the private sector, the Consortium of Universities of Washington, D.C. 
(American University, Catholic University, Georgetown University, George 
Washington Univeisity and Howard University) has undertaken an action 
program for the improvement of selected academic programs among its 
member*. The project receives financial support from the Kugene and Agnes 
Meyer Foundation. Immetiiate attention will focus on graduate programs in 
the arts and sciences, to be followed by a study of the undergraduate 
programs. The project has a two-fold purpose; (l)to strengthen academic 
programs through joint action among the universities and (2) to achieve 
some economies through a gradual reduction of needless duplication. The 
action plan envisages the combining of a number of small programs in given 
disciplines into interunivursity or consortium graduate programs. In such 
cases, the whole promises to be greater than the sum of the parts, with a 
resultant increase in academic quality. For the presently larger graduate 
programs, less formal cooperative arrangements will be developed, both to 
add strength and to reduce duplication over time. 
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State University System of Florida 
107 West Gaines Street, Suite 210 
TallaluiKsw, Florida 32304 
Robert B. Mautz, Chancellor 


" (intu-th Kate 


The State University System of Florida slowed its forward pace during fiscal 
year 1973, while legislative pressures intensified for even greater adjustments 
due to changing economic and social conditions. The accents during the year 
were on slowing down the rate of growth, preparing for adjustments to 
change without growth and providing greater accountability for expenditure 
of tax dollars. 


KnritltmentH 


Head-count enrollments in the nine universities in the syst«m for fall 1973 
soared to 100,694, but the period of rapid growth experienced during the 
past two decades appeared over. Enrollments will increase at a slower rate 
over the next few years, and in the early 19808 the system is expected to 
experience an actual decline in the numlier of students. 


tUlWiittitn 
Heatnvtuttht 


The 1974 legislature wrote into the general appropriations act for the state 
universities restrictions designed to limit the total amount of state funding 
for graduate programs and individual graduate students and to direct more 
state-funded research efforts to the solution of state problems. Strong 
. st>ntiment prevailed among a large number of legislators that the state is 
unnecessarily funding graduate students and graduate programs. The word 
••unnecessarily" is interpreted to mean that, in the absence of immediate 
societal demands for the skills imparted to the students, money used to fund 
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graduate programs should be restricted and the funds diverted to more 
pressing state needs. 



Another bill clearing the iegislature which indicated legislative thinking with 
respect to restrictions on academic programs was the requirement that 
certain new degree-granting programs receive legislative approval. 

T\w Board of Regents last July f)lace<l on one-year probation l(i graduate 
programs identified as low-productivity programs. The eight master's and 
eight doctoral programs put on probation will be re*examined in the fall of 
1974« and if no improvements have been made they may be terminated* 
Twenty-two other academic programs are being absorbed as tracks or 
subs|>ecialties into existing authorized graduate level programs at their 
respective universities under recommendation of the chancellor. 
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A systemwide review of all graduate programs offered in the state 
universities was initiated in November 1972 to determine their cost, quality 
and need. The analysis was made at the direction of the regents in response 
to concerns expressed by the legislature and the governor that high -cost low- 
I>roductivity programs be eliminated or consolidated and that programs be 
responsive to current demands. The regents also adopted a policy in 1973 
requiring prior authorization for planning new degree programs. 

in order to provide greater accountability, the Board of Regents' staff 
increa.Hed its management capabilities for analysis and evaluation of both 
educational and general budgets and the special units in the system. 
Significant steps were taken in the expansion of a coordinated statewide 
management information system which will allow the State University 
System office to respond more quickly to its own needs* as well as those of 
the legislature and state agencies, by providing uniform systemwide 
information for decision making relative to higher education. 

Other actions were taken during the year to provide greater opportunities for 
shortening degree-earning time and to provide opportunities for earning 
degrees in nontraditional methods away from the traditional campus setting. 

A new student fee schedule proposed by the Board of Regents will go into 
effect in the fall of 1974. The new schedule assesses fees on the basis of 
student credit hours instead of lump sum. The new schedule provides a 
straight fe^ charge of $13 per credit hour for undergraduates and $16.50 for 
graduate students. Tuition per credit hour for nonresident students, in 
addition to the registration fee, is $24. Kach university is authorized in 
addition to establish a separate health fee not to exceed $10 per student per 
quarter which shall be used solely to provide health services. The new fee 
schedule was designed to treat students more equitably. Part-time students in 
general will tend to pay less in fees and full-time students with heavier course 
loads wilt pay more« but in aggregate the new fees are expected to produce 
alH)ut the same amount of money. Present fees are $190 per quarter for 
undergraduates and $240 per quarter for graduate students, with out-of-state 
students paying $350 per quarter in addition. 

tn an effort to expand higher educational opportunities in the fast -growing 
counties of Southwest Florida, the legislature appropriated funds for the 
acquisition of pro|)erties of New College, an innovative private liberal arts 
college at Sarasota, for addition to the State University System. The role of 
New C'oilege m the system is to be worked out prior to start of the 1974 fall 
term. 
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Contimmit 
EdwaUttn 



New Optometry 
School 



The togislature apprupriaU'U funds for operation of a now continuing 
education center in Fort Myers under administration of the University of 
South Florida. The Hoard of Regents also was directed by the legislature to 
plan for the establishment within the next biennium of a school of 
optometry to be operated in ccmjunction with an existing accredited college 
of medicine which will meet the standards of accreditation of the American 
Optometric Association. 
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.After more than a year of effort, the state of Florida obtained approval of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education '»nd Welfare of a plan for 
equalizing educational opportunity in the state universities and public 
community colleges in compliance with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act. 

I'he plan is designed to encourage greater representation of minority 
students, faculty and staff in predominantly white and black universities in 
the system and to enhance the programs at predominantly black Florida A & 
M University in Tallahassee so that it will attract more white students. Black 
enrollment in the State University System in the fall of 1973 was 9.3 per 
cent of the total, of which approximately half are at Florida A & M. 
Nonblack enrollment at Florida A & M constitutes 8.1 per cent of the 
student body. 

In order to provide a more viable role for Florida A & M, the regents 
approved several new master's degree programs and a bachelor degree in 
journalism program for implementation during 1974*75, and the planning of 
several additional bachelor and master's degree programs in 1974-75 
including a bachelor of architectural design and a master of architecture. 
Among the other features of the plan was a policy change by the Board of 
Regents to increase from 5 to 10 per cent the number of exceptions to the 
standards of first time in college admissions. The policy change is expected 
to result in more minority students being admitted to the state universities. 

A collective bargaining act for public employees in Florida enacted by the 
legislature makes the Board of Regents the employer for bargaining purposes 
for all faculty and related administrative and professional personnel in the 
universities. During the past year, a blue*ribbon committee, appointed by the 
chairman of the Board of Regents, has developed uniform and systemwide 
hearing procedures for faculty which will be considered by the regents at 
their July meeting. The committee was charged with developing two basic 
kinds of procedures: (1) procedures for hearing appeals of decisions 
concerning tenure, promotion and nonrenewal or termination of contract 
and (2) procedures for hearing faculty grievances concerning matters such as 
salary adjustment, work assignment, teaching load, office space and other 
job*related problems. 

A retraining program was carried out during the past year for faculty 
members who were trained 'in diseiphnes which have tended to be less ' 
attractive to students in recent years. During the first year of operation of 
the program, 15 faculty members were released from duties at their home 
universities for up to a year in order to pursue academic training at another 
university in a discipline for which the home university has a greater need. 
The retraining program will be continued during 1974-75. 

A total of $16.3 million in student financial aid was provided for students 
attending public and private colleges and universities. Of this amount, $4.3 
million was made available for student assistance grants. The balance went 
for various student loan programs. 
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GEORGIA 



HegentH of the University 8y8tem 
2 14 Washington Strnet. S.W. 
Atlanta, Gtiorgia aoa34 
(UH>rtie L. Simpson Jr., (Chancellor 
John O. £i(tson, Vice Chancellor 

The University System of Georgia is composed of 30 universities and colleges 
(4 unlv€»rsities, 12 senior colleges and 14 junior colleges). The system had a 
year of continued growth and accomplishments through the cooperative 
efforts of all institutions of the system, administered by one single governing 
board -the Board of Kegents. 

In July 1973, a committee, representative of all types of institutions in the 
system, was appointed to study the present tenure policies of the University 
System and to make recommendations for the adoption of new policies for 
the system. This committee, composed of 10 members, met regularly for 
several months and submitted its recommendations to the chancellor. It is 
possible that the Board of Regents will approve a revision in the present 
poUcies within the next few months. 

Emanuel County Junior College, at Swainsboro, and Bainbridge Junior 
College, at Bainbridge, opened in September 1973. The establishment of 
these institutions in the Southeastern and Southwestern areas of the state 
follows the policy of the Board of Regents to attempt to make higher 
education geographically accessible to all citizens of the state. The Atlanta 
Junior College, now under construction, is scheduled for opening in fall 
1974. Enrollment for the first year is expected to reach 1,000. A junior 
college has been approved by the Board of Regents for location in Waycross 
in the Southern part of the state. This institution is scheduled for opening in 
the fall of 1975. 

The program of public service and continuing education in the University 
System has kept pace with the growth of the system during the past decade 
and will continue to expand in the next several years. Offerings in all 
categories of public service are designed for people who seek specific 
information, general education or cultural enrichment in lieu of or in 
addition to regular college-credit work. In 1973-74, there were 31,453 
participants enrolled in 791 noncredit conferences, seminars and short 
courses throu^out the system, involving 2,396 members of instructional 
_ faculties of the institutions in the system. In the Cooperative Extension 
Service, there were 576,721 participants in its agricultural programs 
conducted by 644 faculty members. 

Since 1966, the University System of Georgia has conducted a highly 
successful "Studies Abroad Program." This program was established by the 
Board of Regents for the benefit of students in all institutions of the system. 
Foreign-study opportunities are provided for serious and selected students. 
The School of Arts and Sciences of Geoi^ia State University is responsible 
for the general administration of the program. !n the summer of 1974, 
language programs will be available in French at Dijon, German at Erlangen 
and Spanish at Valencia. A classics program will be held in Rome and 
Athens. Academic credit up to 15 quarter hours may be earned. The total 
enrollment in these studies the summer of 1974 is 124 (32 for classics, 27 
for French, 32 for German and 33 for Spanish). 
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Health 
Profesaions 



Tht> UtnvtfWity System continues to expmul its programs in the healtli 
professions, botii in enrollment and disciplines to help meet the need for 
health care in the state. 



iHedieal The School of Medicine of the Medical College of (3eorgia will enroll 

students in the entering class of rJ74 with a goal of an entering class of 200 
to be achieved within the next two years. The School of Medicine has also 
completed affiliation agreements with medical centers in Savannah, Macon 
and Columbus whereby medical students may complete the major portion of 
their clinical experience in tho centers in those cities. At the Medical College 
of Georgia, the first year of an interdisciplinary health team curriculum 
project, supported by a Kellogg Foundation grant, which involves 60 
students (20 each in medicine, nursing and physician>assistant programs) has 
been completed. Among the goals of the project are development of a 
common introductory curriculum and team assignments in clinical settings. 

Dentistry The School of Dentistry of the Medical College of Georgia has completed its 

revision of its curriculum so that students are able to graduate in three years. 

NufHing In the fall of 1974, clinical programs in nursing will be in operation in the 

University System with an enrollment of approximately 4,000 students. New 
programs opening in fall 1974 will include two at the associate degree level 
and one at the baccalaureate level which is designed for those who are 
already registered nurses. An experimental three<year baccalaureate program 
will be offered by the School of Nursing of the Medical College of Georgia 
and the University of Georgia in Athens. Fifty students will be enrolled in 
the first class this fall. Also in nursing, the associate degree program at 
Albany Junior College and the baccalaureate degree program at Albany State 
College have been restructured administratively under a director/coordinator 
to more effectively utilize academic and cliniciEil resources of the two colleges 
and the community. 

Pharmacy The School of Pharmacy at the University of Georgia continues the 

development of clinical clerkships to better prepare its graduates for the 
practice of pharmacy. 

AUted Health The enrollment in the two Schools of Allied Health Sciences (Georgia State 

University and the Medical College of Georgia) continues to show significant 
increases in the programs which they offer. 

In 1967, programs in criminal justice were established in five institutions in 
the University System. Programs are presently offered by 20 of 30 
institutions in the system at the associate and baccalaureate degree levels. 
The enrollment in these programs now totals 1,070. 

Enrollment in the University System increased 3,233, or 3.1 per cent, from 
the 1972 fall quarter to the 1973 fall quarter. In 1972, 105,892 students 
were enrolled with 49,380 at the graduate institutions, 38,938 at the 
four-year institutions and 17,574 at the junior colleges. In 1973, 51,295 
students were enrolled at the graduate institutions, 39,343 at the four-year 
institutions and 18,487 at the junior colleges, for a total of 109,125 
students. 
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Board oi I ttgher Ktiucutioii 
5(10 Uotsch UuilUing 
119 South t ilth Street 
Springfield, Illmois B2701 
C'uin&run VWst, Excuuiivu Uiructor 




In UUnois, fiscal year 1&74 can best be characterized as the initial phase of a 
reaii.sei>.sinent of postsecontiary education goals, programs and methods of 
financial support. This beginning exercise in introspection was broadly based 
and centered within the Board of Higher Education which, as a result of 
general statutory responsibilities and specific administration of aid programs 
for the private sector, has Ijeen the principal coordinating and planning 
agen<y for public and private colleges and universities. However, the board's 
sphere of activity was expanded during the past year when the governor 
designated the board ils the state's 1202 postsecondarj' planning agency, as 
provided for in the federal Education Amendments of 1972. 


• 

Postsecontiary 
Commmion 


The Board of Higher Education, in its fiscal year 1975 budget recommenda* 
tiuns adopted in December 1973, recognized several conditions that will guide 
future higher education budgets and which also rendered ineffective certain 
previous planning parameters in Illinois. These conditions were: stabilized 
enrollments, price inflation, greater participation in higher education by 
individuals over 25 years of age, increasing demand for career-oriented 
curricula, continued need and demand for trained health-service manpower, 
trends toward channeling educational subsidies directly to students, a need 
to control educational costs through increased productivity and the necessity 
of maintaining a mixed and balanced system of public and private higher 
education institutions. 


Future 

Budgeting 

ConditiOM 


The boartl's fiscal year 1975 budget recommendations were $677.3 million 
for higher etlucation operating expenses and $85.7 million for capital 
construction. With slight modification, the board s operating budget recom* 
mendattons (representing a $55 million increase over fiscal 1974 appropria* 
tions) were endorsed by the governor and General Assembly. 


197S Budgets 


I'he conditions affecting budget recommendations, as noted earlier, gener* 
ated efforts by the Board of Higher Education to develop a new phase (IV) 
of the statewide master plan for higher education. Although procedural and 
policy questions are still being dis<;ussed. several major studies have been 
initiated which will undoubtedly be part of the master planning effort. These 
studies, either being undertaken by special or standing board committees of 
the board staff are: 

1. A study of public community college financing, for the purpose of 
determining whether the present financing system, some variation or another 
system would best suit the future development of the statewide community 
college iiystem as it enters a {leriod of stabilized enrollment and growth and 
as those concerned with the system re-evaluate its proper role, mission and 
relationship to other institutions. 


Master IHan 
Studies: 

H Community 
College 
Financing 


2. Development of enrollment piannmg guidehnes, mcludmg establish* 
ment of variables that could affect aspects of future higher education 
enrollment and projections of enrollment* 


2^ Enrollment 


3. A study of tuition imd other student costs with the objective of 
reaffirming or altering the tuition policy of the Board of Higher Education, 


3t Tuition 
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winch currontty is thai tuitiun at public senior unsvorsitit'^ should approxi- 
mate ono'third of undorgraduato instructional costs, and making othur 
recommendations that pertain to the expenses students assume in attending 
postsecondary education institutions* 


4} HiHilth 
Hdueuiion 


4. U|Kiating the existing health education master plan, Education in the 
Health Fieldn fat tllimm it96HK for the purpose of determining present and 
future health-manpower neetib and proposing educational programs to 
respond to them; determining the capabilities and relationships of health 
education institutions and encouraging their cooperation; and, proposing 
educational programs to respond to changing health*care need^^. 


3/ Pnvate 
Higher 
Education 


5, U{xlating the report. Strengthening Private Higher Education in 
tlHnots (1969), for the purposes of evaluating present programs of state 
financial assistance to private colleges and universities, and students enrolled 
in the private higher education sector; and determining a proper relationship 
of private colleges and universities to statewide higher education coordina* 
tion and planning. 


Hi He^ouree 
AUocation and 
Management 


6. Continued refinement of the Board of Higher Education's Resource 
Allocation and Management Program (the guidelines and format directing 
budgetary requests by public colleges and universities) for the general 
purpose of developing compatible unit cost data to be used by the board in 
its analysis of budget and program requests. 


7) hutitutional 
Surveys 


7. Surveying Illinois public colleges and universities to determine: 

(a) present methods of financing caoital construction projects other than 
through state general revenue funds or state general obligation bonds, 

(b) forms and amounts of student aid other than firom the state, (c)disad« 
vantaged student programs* 


Sontraditional 
Pro^rurttg 


8« Development of nontraditional and cooperative education programs, 
with attention to a statewide higher education television network, an 
external degree program, a central credit depository and a statewide 
information retrieval and counseling system. 


9i Afttrmative 
Avtum 


9, Review of college and univei^ity affirmative action programs and 
development by the board of a related data-gathering system. 


tih Space Surveyi 


10. Survey of all public and private higher education institutions for the 
purpose of determining available building space, its current and projected 
uses and the state's commitments for capital construction. 


t th Enersiy and 
Environment 


IL Development of programmatic guidelines for the review of institu- 
tional requests for new units of instruction, research or public service related 
to the environment or energy. 


I'Jf Scope and 
Mtmon 


12. Determination of public senior university scope and mission 
designation and review of public community college programmatic develop* 
ment. 


0rKt4tral 


in the programmatic area, the Board of Higher Kducation reaffirmed its 
guidelines for review of doctoral programs, with emphasis on quality, 
comiielling need and nonduplication of existing programs as criteria required 
for approval. The board continued its ix>licy of appointing a commission of 
scholars, consisting of outstanding academicians from throughout the nation, 
to review ne%v doctoral program requests. 
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The* BaanI of Htghi'r Eduiatiun coniinut^ to {)»sumo u national leaderslUp 
rok> m the* dovoloptnt>nt of i'0(>|H>raUvo progrunts through the Illinois Higher 
EdueiUon Cooperation Ait UIKCA). Over the \mt two years, the board hus 
reviewed nearly 150 proposals ret|uestin({ a total of ajtproximatoly $5 
tiiiUion. With fundutg of $35U,0U0 in fiseal years 1073 and 1974, the hoard 
has approved 42 pro(;ranis, many of whieh are operating with tlistinetion and 
have reel (ved national aeelaim. Kxiunples indude the Quad-Cities Graduate 
Stiuiies Ceriier, also supported by Iowa, whieh has brought graduate 
eilucation to students in the area without the need to establish a graduate 
institution or new graduate programs; a similar center in Koekfon) and 

brntgs together si>nior universities and community colleges in cooperative 
efforts to provide inserviee education for the citizens of southern Illinois. 


Cfwperative 
Programs • 


With tiie board exercising Hnal program approval, the state's community 
colleges continued to provitle progranis of public service and for disadvan- 
taged students with specially earmarked state funds of Sl.l million and 
$750,000 respectively. Also, the board approved, on a tentative basis, 

|<t\J|^rill1lv> lllYOIV ilitr |llil#llf. l.'l.li]llllMllliijr VA#lllr|%l. 9 III vl^lll.luvl'Uul (lftiCUI|^^* 

nienu with proprietary schools for the purpose of meeting student demand 
for skill programs without duplicating them. 


Community 


The boiird, in acconlance with provisions of ststc legislation and new 
r(^sptmKibilitio.s, increased its representation during fiscal year 1974. A 
student representative, selectetl by students at a statewide conference, is now 
the 1 7th memlier of the board. Also, the board appointed a new standing 

•iilt<i£i%n* i*ttttttiiidnt» A'fM)t*4m\itiif ttrfiHTiiitflyv $tc*hfinl<& in fltitiiMtiAttmi i%t 

ulcreased coordination, planning and cooperative efforts involving this sector 
of post^^condary education. 


Board Additionn: 
a) Student 

hi PfQDfiCttifX 

SQho0t% 


State legislation partially implemented during fiscal year 1974 involved 
estabtighment of a State Board of Education with planning, coordinating and 
governance functicms within public elementary and secondary education. 
I'he legislation provides for a joint committee between the State Board of 
Kducatton and the Uo;urd of Higher Kducation to consider policy matters 
that have impact on all educational levels. 


New Hoard 
of Education 


INDIANA 




(.'onnnission for Ht^her Kducation 

tndiatmpotisMmliana 16202 
Richard D. Gihl>« Commissioner 




Thi' \ml y<nir has bwn an eventful one for the Indiana Commission for 
HtKher Kduration. The first c^ommissioner for higher education for the 
iommi»»ion ivsmnt^ lasi ciuiy. inis« aiong wiin «i numiier os omur 
( omphcatmt; factors^ put the commission in turmoil for most of the past 12 
months. 

• 


Staff Vhanm 


The cotteges and universities witnessed a !eveUng off, or aetital decline in 
enrollntent. and this was a matter of great c<meern on a number of campuses. 
The hiRlgets appropriated for public |iostsecondary education we.re consid* 
eriHi to be very modest tn size, and the public institutions feel that they are 
m an extreme financial **cramp/* The campuses would no doubt indicate 
that their mam concern right now is flnancing post^H>ndao^ education. 
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Postnet'tmUtiry 
Commtmon 



(hnvrmni'v 



Tlu' t'OrtJwLssion was dosignut^d the •*1202 agency" by thu govornor in April 
of this year. One of tlH» problems facing the commission, and all of 
postsecondary education, is a matter of governance ond/or organlziUion. A 
number of regional campuses, whifh were created in the last few years, have 
aslted for independence from the paront institution. Several bills were 
introduced which would give independence to one or more of the regional 
campuses, but the bills did not pass. The matter will come up again at the 
next legislative session. 
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Collective bargaining, tuition policy, requests for supplemental funds and the 
activities regarding a proposal for the establishment of a commission on 
postsecondar>' education were the primary concerns in Iowa in the past year. 

After considerable debate, the Iowa legislature passed a collective bargaining 
law for public employees. Negotiable subjects include wages, hours, 
vacations, insurance, seniority, shift differentials, overtime compensation, 
leaves of absence, transfer procedures, health and safety matters, procedures 
for staff reduction and "other matters mutually agreed upon," according to 
the law. I'he new law also contains a tough antistrike provision. Although 
the law became effective July 1, mandatory collective bargaining is not 
required for at least a year. State departments, agencies, boards and 
commissions are exempt until July 1, 1976. 

The Hoard of Regents and the institutions under its jurisdiction were faced 
with unusually severe financial problems in carrying out their approved level 
of operations In 1 374-75. The first session of the 65th General Assembly had 
postponed appropriations for 1974-75 salary increments until the 1974 
session. In addition to the problem of unfunded salary budgets, the Board of 
Regents' institutions like others around the country have experienced the 
most serious price inflation in decades. 

These financial problems were compounded by a threatened cutback in 
fetleral support for basic instruction^ programs at the institutions, particu- 
larly in the health'Science fields. The Board of Regents requested funds for 
siUaries and wages in 1974-75. In addition, the board requested supplemental 
appropriations to meet price inflation and protect programs faced with 
potential losses in federal funds. During the legislative discussions regarding 
the supplementary requests, the regents were under considerable pressure to 
raise tuition rates. The regents resi.4ted by maintaining that any tuition 
increase should be postponed until the results of a comprehensive tuition 
study already under way were available. They were successful except for 
nonresident tuitions. Supplemciital appropriations of $14,122,000 were 
provided based on a nonreside-.it tuition increase of $100 per academic year 
in 1974-75. Contingency appvopriations account for $4.5 million of the total 
for possible federal losse*; for instrutrtional progra'Vns and for fuel price 
increases. .Supplemental appropriations for sahiries assume an average 
uurease of 7.5 per c^nt for faculty employees aud 10.5 per cent for 
nonacademic em ploy .-es. 
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Tho 1971 iiossion of the Genoral Assi^ibly t'stabiished a Higher Kdueation 
Study Cominitteis uoiiitM>HiKi entirely of logislators, to study higher 
i'ducatiun in Ic^wa. In early 1973 tho committor obtained a grant for tht' 
study and a privat«> cottsulting firm was selectod. The final report of tho 
consultants was submitted to the committee just prior to the beginning of 
tho 1U74 legislative sesnion. The consultants recommended the establishment 
of d commission on postsecondary education with regulatory authority. 
White the Higher Kducation Htudy ('ommittiH^ accepted the consultant's 
report^ the committei^ drafted legislation which proposed a commission 
limited primarily to the ''12U2 Commission'* guidelines which would replace 
the Higher Kiiucation Facilities Conmiission. This proposed legislation was 
not acted upon by the General Assembly. In May, however, the governor 
designated the Higher Education Facilities Commission as the *'1202 
Commission'' in Iowa« 
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Other activities regarding higher education in the past year include the 
submission of tentative long-range academic plans, reports on tenure, faculty 
activity (malysis and efforts to further develop an information system for 
both the regent universities and other postsecondary educational institu- 
tions. 11ie long-range plans were mandated by the Board of Regents several 
years ago and have been going through a process of development and 
refinement since, Preliminar>' reports have been submitted by each univer- 
sity. All final reports are expected by fall 1974« Tenure policies have been 
under review at each institution for about a year, and the regents have 
accepted preliminary reports on tenure from each institution* Final 
recommendations of the institutions concerning tenure are expected to be 
before tlie board for approval by laie fall. 

This spring the Board of Regents decided to continue the development of 
the faculty activity studies at the universities and requested that these be 
submitted every two years. The current faculty activities studies from the 
institutions are expected to be submitted to the board by fall 1974. 
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Also to be submitted by fall 1974 are the recommendations of a regents' 
Committee on Information Systems which is endeavoring to provide 
interinstitutionally comparable mformation for use by the regents. Several 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 
products are currently being tested by several institutions for possible 
adoption by all the institutions. Another task force on data gathering was 
established by the Council on Post High School Education to gather data on 
all of postsecondary education in Iowa for use by the various state agencies, 
the governor and the legislature. The current activities of this latter group are 
limited to a review of possible use of the Hi^er Education General 
Information Survey (HEGIS) reports. 

The Board of Regents' office is responsible for administration of the regents' 
merit system which covers 7,500 of the nonac^demic employees of the 
regents. Common classification and pay plans were put into effect on July 1, 
1974, amid objection by several employees and employee organizations. A 
consulting firm was employed in the current fiscal year to review the entire 
system and to prepare recommendations for revision. The board will take 
final action on the proposal in July* 
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Board of Regynts 

StaW Offk'o Building 

Topeka, Kansas 0(>(il2 

Max Bickfurd, Executive Officer 
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Kansas has begun to feel the effects of legislation !>as8ed in the 1972 session 
which autliorized collective bargaining for both classified (Civil Service) and 
unclassified (college faculty) personnel. Classified employees on four of the 
seven can)pus locations have organized and each has developed a "memoran- 
dum of agreement" as the result of negotiations between administration and 
union representatives. One strike lias occurred, even though strikes are 
expressly prohibited in the law. One college faculty has taken the first steps 
toward organization by petitioning and receiving approval for an appropriate 
unit. This unit will include all faculty with the exception of department 
heads and administrators. 

The legislature authorized appropriations for the state general revenue fund 
for o{verating expenditures for the state colleges and universities in the 
amount of $113.5 million which is up from $97.6 million the previous year. 
This Ls an increase of 16.3 per cent and compares with an increase of 8.5 per 
cent for fiscal 1974. Included in these funds was a 10 per cent faculty salary 
increase at the University of Kansas and Wichita »State University and an 11 
per cent salary increase for the faculties at Kansas State University and the 
three state colleges. The legislature also provided for funds which will allow 
increased enrollments in dental schools outside the state and for the same 
purpose for optometrists. New computer facilities were included in the 
appropriated amounts. 

I'he Board of Regents authorized the approval of associate degrees for 
institutions when these degrees could be justified. The board also authorized 
the centralization of statewide academic extension in its Topeka office, and 
that function has been transferred from the University of Kansas. 

The three state colleges continued to experience enrollment declines and the 
necessary reduction of faculty as a result of that decline. Although every 
precaution was taken to reduce faculty in an orderiy and legal way, many 
problems have arisen and the resolution of these problems is not really 
anticipated very soon. 

Following problems in the selection of architects for state projects, the 
legislature enacted an entirely new law doing away with the old method of 
selection which was largely political. The new method provides for a 
nonpartisan committee, with significant input from the institution where 
construction is to occur, to make the selection of architects. The new law 
also provides for higher fees and more services. These provisions should 
significantly improve the state construction process for buildings. 

The long-range physical planning program reported last year was completed 
in time for pre.sentation to the 1974 legislature. The plans involve academic 
and physical programming for each campus with the mission of the 
institution being outlined with goals and objectives. The plans are staged and 
are expected to coincide with annual budget requests to the legislature. 
Kach campus plan is in a separate loose leaf binder to make updating ep*y 
and to keep the documents current. The $50 million construction project at 
the University of Kansas Medical Center is being handled in a somewhat 
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differtmt manner than tho usual construction project. The "fast track" 
nunhud is bt>iag m*id m the li>tting of contracts, and the overall sui^ervision 
of tht» project Is being hatulletl by a construction manager team. When 
<?omplete, the new faiilities will allow expansion of the entering class from 
14U to 200 students. 

The Kansas legislature has taken a somewhat unusual approach to the 
establishment of a "1202 Commission." The legislature provideti for a 
legislative plaiming tiommission c(miix)sed of state represtmtatives and 
senators who were selected to nietJt the *'bn>adly representative" criteria. 
The governor has designated this group as the 1202 Commission, Washington 
has approveil the designation and the group is working. The rationale was 
liufgely that planning should be done by tho.se who would eventually decide 
poUcy. it will be interesting to see how the group functions. 

Last year's report included information about "Guidelines for Increasing 
Academic Efficiency at the State Colleges and Universities." This report 
dealt with the deletion of certain graduate programs and placing others on 
probation. The Council of Chief Academic Officers is now preparing a 
similar report for undergraduate programs. It is anticipated this report will 
be completed sometime this fall. 
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KENTUCKY 



Council on Public Higher Education 
809 Capital Plaza Office Tower 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
A. 1). Albright, Executive Director 

1973-74 was a year of significant activity for the Council on Public Higher 
Education. The council staff evaluated the institutional budgets and 
developed a unified budget for public higher education which was presented 
to the legislature. The governor was most complimentary to the council staff 
and the legislature approved the budget almost without exception. A 
reduction in student tuition fees for the University of Louisville was 
achievt'd which brings that institution more closely in line with the other 
state-supported universities. 

A lemslalivf committee took exception to the council's recommendation not 
to fstablish a veterinary medicine school in Kentucky and appointed an 
interim legislative committee to study the issue further. Several building 
programs were approved, with the establishment of a new teaching hospital 
for ihc University of Louisville requiring the largest outlay of funds. 

,\ number of task groups have been activated to study and recommend 
action m several areas; in particular, a statewide comprehensive plan for 
higher education, area health education services, graduate and professional 
school programs, management information systems, computer policy and 
consortia to provide special education programs through cooperation of the 
various instuutions. 

During the next yesur the council will expand its efforts, due to a substantial 
uurea.'H' in o^ierating funds voted by the legislature, toward program 
evaluation, facilities management, model-building and simulation techniques, 
ftnaniiai planning and implementation of the area health education program. 
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The statowidc cotnprohensive plan will be develo|)ed and wlU determine the 
emphuses to be placed on future activities of the council staff. 



LOUISIANA 



Coordinating (^ountiii for Iligiter Education 
I'.O. Box 44362, Capitol Station 
Baton Kouge, Louisiana 70BU4 
VVUhant Arceneaux, Executive Director 



New Comtitution 
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This report represents the last full year of activity of the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education. On April 20, 1974, the citizens of Louisiana 
adoptetl a new constitution which provides that those Coordinating Council 
members whose terms have not expired on December 31, 1974, will become 
members of a newly created Board of Regents. The governor will make 
appointments to bring membership to the desif^ed number of 15. The 
proposed constitution provided the citizens of Louisiana virith an alternative 
to only one article— the article on education. In preparation for making a 
public recommendation on the more preferable of the two education 
alternatives, the council met and consulted with two specialists in higher 
education. With their helpful analysis, the council recommended alternative 
♦'A" to the voters and was gratified when this alternative was chosen by an 
overwhelming majority of the voters. 

In addition to providing for an appointive Board of Regents to coordinate 
and plan for public higher education in Louisiana, the ne^v constitution 
provides for four other educational boards. The Board of Supervisors of the 
Louisiana State University System, the Board of Supervisors of the Southern 
University System and the board of Trustees of State Colleges and 
Universities will be appointed by the governor to manage and oversee the 
day'to-day operations of the institutions under their control. An elected 
State Board of Education will govern elementary-secondary education and 
vocational programs. The new constitution, effective January 1, 1975, 
supercedes Act 712 of 1972, which created a Board of RegenU that has been 
ruled unconstitutional by a district court and he Louisiana Supreme Court. 

In January 1974, the Coordinating Council for Higher Education published a 
revision of the State Approimation Formula developed in 1970. In the 
current session of the legislature, the formula is being used for the first time 
as a basis for state appropriations for higher education. After a 3 per cent 
across-the-board increase to cover rising costs was appropriated to all 
institutions, regardless of their level of implementation under the formula, 
other new monies wore distributed according to the formula, beginning with 
the school at the lowest level of implementation. While 100 per cent 
implementation for all schools will not be effected in this session, the 
council anticipates full formula funding in from three to four years using the 
method descrilied above. 

Thf Coordinating Council for Higher Education this year considered 50 new 
degree programs requests and one request for a new certificate program. 
Nineteen of the proposed programs were disapproved. Receiving approval 
were 1 new certificate program, 19 associate level programs, 4 baccalau- 
reate programs and 8 masters programs. In addition, four propose<l 
institutional administrative changes were approved. Two |)olicy changes have 
been made in the procedures for considering new degree programs. The 
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council ataff has been ^wn discretionary autiiority to return without action 
any proposals which do not meet informational needs m outlined in the 
guidelines for request for new degree programs. Such programs can be 
resubmitted, with the additional necessary information, at the next regular 
dogrwo program review. New degree programs which are considered worthy 
of implementation are now given "conditional approval.*' 1'hey are examined 
for achievement of goals defined in the original proiwsal after the first 
students are grailuated firom the program. On the basis of the results of such 
examination* full approval is granted or itonditional approval is withdrawn. 

The I^ouistana State University School of Veterinary Medicine enrolled its 
first class in January 1974. Thirty -six students were admitted-24 from 
i<ouisiana and 12 from other Southern states und;^' the Southern Regional 
Kducation Board ccmtract program. The new school is the 19th school of 
veterinary medicine in the nation and will continue to allocate a substantial 
portion of its spaces to students from the region. 

In July 197a the Coonlinating Council absorbed the functions of the Higher 
Kducration Facilities Commission and the Commission on Extension and 
Continuing Education by executive orders of the governor. The council has 
also \mm designated the state postsecondary education commission (1202 
agency). The new Board of Regents will continue these responsibilities when 
it becomes effective in January 1975. 

The federal government is currently suing the state of Louisiana, contending 
that the state is maintaining a dual system of higher education. It has 
requested the court to enjoin the defendants from ''maintaining and 
l>erpetuating racial dualism in the state-supported system of higher 
education." It further requests that the defendants be required **to develop 
and submit and implement detailed plans which promise realistically and 
promptly to eliminate all vestiges of a dual system.** Named as defendants in 
the suit are the State Board of Education, the Tjouisiana State University 
Board of Supervisors, the Coordinating Council for Higher Education and 
the Louisiana Board of Regents. The defendants have pleaded compliance 
with civil rights law and further requested a delay of court action until after 
January 1, 1973, when Louisiana's new system of governance for higher 
education becomes effective. 
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Two opportunities arose during the year for the Coordinating Council to 
take steps toward cooperation between racially identifiable institutions in 
proximity to each other. An associate degree program in early childhood 
(■ducation requested by Delgado Junior College was approved as a coopera* 
live program between Delgado and Southern University in New Orleans. A 
mastt>r of science in systems science requested by Louisiana State University 
at Baton Rouge was approved as a cooperative program between LSU -Baton 
Roun<?. Southern University-Baton Rouge and the University of South* 
W(>.st*>m Louisiana. Means of cooperation in the areas of faculty exchange, 
crusii- regit, 'ration of students and cross-listing of courses have been developed 
in both programs. 
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MAINE 




(Jfuvormty of Maine 
2211 LkH^riiig Av0iuu* 
Portland, Maine 04102 
Uuitalil U. McNotU Chaiaeitor 


Pmtsvvandary 
Conwumun 

Salaries and 
Construe Hon 


Kstablishment of a temporary Postsocondary Education Commission by 
executive order was one of the highlighte of the 1973-74 year in Maine. The 
C'(>ninii.Saiuii s priniury puriNJau is lo rc'ct/inincnu iwriiiaiKjnii ic(jiBta(>iun w vik 
ufxt legislature. The legislature in special session authorized a 5 per cent 
at'ross«the-board eost-oMiving adjustment for all F)ersonnel effective April 1, 
li)74, and provided funds for eunstruetion cost overruns which were due to 
inflationary factors. 


Vmjpvrativc 
Projeet 


The university with private colleges and vocational technical institutes, 
utiliising existing buildings, expanded educational opt)ortunities in the 
SDUinern iKjnton oi me siaie unaer a joini auniuiisiraiive uoarut An 
evaluation of the first year of the pilot project recommended the project be 
operated on an experimental basis for at least one additional year. 




lit « Pitt if fttn ftii\ptHcf ili^ llr%av#l #if ^riiG^A^tt ntAffirnioH thit iiniuf^rsif v'q noHpiPit 

on academic freedom in a case involving the requested use of university 
facilities for statewide meeting of homosexuals. 


Health Scieftcea 
• 


The addition during the year of an assistant chancellor for health science 
education provided continuing leadership to the university's innovative 

i^lanniitu frit* m<wlii«al ^tllif*£4tinn ill Mfltno 


Intereampm 
Vao$)eraiion 


intercampus coojieration in academic programs was continued through the 

tiiiftafwtn i\t a f hmA*tf«nmiMt& Drnmratn tyt Ptivifonmpnliil fitudifift iotntlv 
ItllirlittlUll %Jl a tllil:t?*t/alll|#U9 }iiU|^tciiii vi diviiLFiiiiiciivcit ovu\aivO| 

sponsored and operated, at Fort Kent, Machias and Presque Isle. 


Eitueaiiofiat 


The Maine Public Broadcast Network improved its ability to provide 
programming to the iieople of the state of Maine with the addition of two 
new public radio (i^itlets, transition to color programming and the 
acquisition of a mobile color television studio. 


MARYLAND 




Council for Higher Kducatiun 
D3Mam Street 
Annapolis* Maryland 21401 
Wesley N. Durn« Executive Director 


i^eneiirei^atum 


Mary'land's plan for completing the desegregation of its public postsecondary 
ecUuratiun institutions has been accepted by the Office of Civil Rights, U.S. 
Department of Health. Kducatiun and Welfare. During the (last 11 months, 
the governor's U(»segregation Task Force, a 12-member biracial task force, 
cha!r«'d by Dr. Dom, develoijed the plan. In order to insure the enforcement 
of this plan, the segment buar<ls are accountable to the Council for Higher 
Kducatiun. which lias ultimate responsibility and authority to monitor the 
plan's ♦•ffeclive implementation. The statewide desegregation commitment 
ami p»»lirtes anti the implementaiion through the coordination of the council 
apply to all the state's public postsecondary education institutions and 
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tniyutu{)ai(s all of tho techniques and meuhanism» established in the plan. 



T(t« uiiuneil, togethiir with the segments and the pui>lie institutions, will 
devi^lop the eriteria by which public higher education will be accountable for 
eonipleling the desegregation of all public higher education in the state. 
Kesuurces will be provided to the council for the purposes of : (1) collection 
and processing of data related to desegregation and equal opportunity; 
(2) the analysis of desegregation and equal opportunity related data; 
0) making recommendations to the council for corrective actions that are 
related to the implementation of the desegregation plan; (4) participating in 
the resolution of conflictH that pertain to desegregation and equal opportu* 
nity; <o) preparing longitudinal studies of minority participation in higher 
edui^ation; (6) preparing an annual report of the state's efforts and 
accomplishments in the area of desegregation of higher education; and 
(7 ) being a repository of campus and segment affirmative action plans. 

A biracial task force has been formed to propose ways of enhancing the role 
and image of the predominantly black public colleges in the state. A second 
biracial task force is promulgating guidelines and procedures to facilitate 
counseling services for minority group students in secondary schools that 
wilt nia.ximize **other-race** application patterns among the colleges. Final 
reports Uom both task forces are expected during August 1974. Progress 
re|K>rts Trom the council will identify areas of concern or, where corrective 
ai*tion is reuuired, recommendations to redress deviations from the plan or 
lack of progress. 

On March 5, 1974, Governor Marvin Mandel signed into law House Bill 161, 
which was i)assed unanimously by the senate and the house of delegates, 
providing that the Council for Higher Education shall be the state 
postsecondary education commission under Section 1202 of the Education 
Amendments of 1972. 



Postsecondary 
Commission 



The private colleges and universities in Maryland will receive additional state 
assistance as a result of a bill passed by the General Assembly. The new law, 
which was recommended as a result of a study by the Council for Higher 
Education, provides for private institutions of higher education in Maryland 
to receive 15 per cent of the state general fund subsidy per full*time 
equivalent student provided to the public four*year colleges and universities. 
The private colleges must now submit new program proposals to the Council 
for Higher ^ucation for review. 



state Aid 
to Private 



At the request of tiie legislature, the council has undertaken a study of the 
legal manpower requirements of the state to determine the need for 
additional or expanded law school facilities and their location. The request 
of the legislature was prompted by the implementation of a law which calb 
for the transition of the University of Baltimore from a private institution to 
a public institution as part of the State College System. The university has a 
law school located in Baltimore not far from the University of Maryland 
downtown campus, which also includes a school of law. 



Legal 
Education 



Recognizing that it has become increasingly difficult for college (praduates 
who have been subsidize<l by the state for promising to teach in Maryland 
schools to find teaching opportunities which will enable them to fuifUl their 
obligations to the state, legislation was enacted providing alternative ways 
for students to satisfy the tuition-waiver obligation. Students may now work 
in state and other governmental agencies as well as teach in day care centers, 
penal mstitutions, etc. 



Tuition- waiver 
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Legislation was t»nact«d to include two students on the University of 
Maryland Boanl of Regont«. Different campuses of tlie university must be 
represented. Each student member shall be appointed for a term of one y«ar, 
commencing on July 1, 1974, and may be reappointed if he/she remains a 
student at any campus of the university. 

Legislation was also enacted to enable senior citizens to have tuition waived 
for enrollment in community colleges, if they are 60 years old and a resident 
of the state. Such persons shall be included in the computation of full-time 
equivalent students for the purpose of state funding. 

The Council for Higher Education is presently reviewing programs for the 
education and training of medical students. Programs in other states are 
being examined and the council will submit recommendations for any 
desirable alterations to existing programs in Maryland. The council is also 
conducting a feasibility study to determine the possible future utilization of 
the Charlotte Hall School as a site for postsecondary educational programs 
for St. Mary's and Calvert Counties. The councU will include its findings and 
recommendation in its 1975 annual report to the governor and the 
legislature. 

The Council for Higher Education has adopted student transfer policies 
which delineate specific areas of agreement among the public community 
c>olleges, the state colleges and the state university to facilitate the transfer of 
students among the segments of public higher education in the state. A 
continuous evaluation and review of programs, policies, procedures and 
relationships affecting transfer of students has been established, and such 
revisions as are needed to promote the academic success and general 
well-being of the transfer student will be developed. 

A law suit challenging the existing program of state aid to five private 
institutions of higher education (Roemer et al. vs. Board of Public Works, et 
al.) is being heard in Maryland Federal District Court. The suit questions the 
constitutionality of the state giving aid to the College of Notte Dame of 
Maryland, St. Joseph's College, Loyola College, Mount St. Mary's and 
Western Maryland College. A ruling on eligibility of the institutions and the 
constitutionality of the law is expected from the court in fall 1974. 

The council, through a special committee, initiated a pilot project concerned 
with higher education management and planning systems. Five institutions 
were selected to participate in the project, including one community college, 
one state college, one branch of the university and two private colleges. Each 
of these institutions implemented the National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems (NCHEMS)-induced course load matrix indicating how 
students with different majors draw upon various academic departments for 
their courses. The colleges also made initial runs of the NCHEMS resource 
requirements prediction model and are in the process of refining their inputs. 

The budgetary format and criteria adopted by the Council for Higher 
Education, as reported in 1973, has been evaluated through trial applications 
at representative institutions of each segment of public higher education in 
Maryland. The results of the evaluation indicate that improvements in 
resource allocation and accountability can be achieved through application 
of the proposed system of budgetary documentation. Legislative committees 
reviewing budgetary requests during the recently completed session of the 
General Assembly have concluded that implementation of the refined format 
will be a desirable step in the review of executive allowances and the 
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finaliitation of appropriations mado to the respective segments of public 
higher edufation. Accordingly, appropriate actions have been taken to utilize 
the proposed format and criteria for the formulation and review of the fiscal 
year 11)76 higher education budget^i. 

(jrowuig interest in the subject of collective bargaining legislation for 
teaching faculty and other academic professionals in the public sector of 
higher education prompted the council to study collective bargaining in 
order to make recommendations as to the course of action to be taken by 
the state. Ihe study was made by the faculty salary committee which 
conducted meetings on the topic over a six-month period. Experts from 
other states were consultinl and existing collective bargaining agreements and 
pernnssive legislation were reviewetl. The committee concluded that provi- 
sion should be made for legislation to permit collective bargaining in the 
public sector of higher etiucatlon and that the governance and administration 
situation in public higher education is sufficiently adequate to indicate the 
desirability of separate legislation for this sector as opposed to inclusion with 
other public employees in an "omnibus approach." Legislation reflecting the 
comnuttee's recommendation was introduced during the past legislative 
session and was passed by the house, but was not enacted by the senate. It is 
anticipate<l that legislation on collective bargaining will be forthcoming 
during the next legislative session. 

A faculty activity and outcome survey, utilizing a survey instrument similar 
to the NCIIKMS faculty activity analysis, has been conducted recently under 
the auspices of the faculty salary committee of the Council for Higher 
Kducatton. All institutions of each public segment of higher education have 
provided inputs, and representative institutions in the private sector 
parti<'ipated in the survey to provide a basis for comparison. The data is now 
being analyzed and a complete report will be issued by fall 1974. 
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MICHIGAN 



State IJepartment of Higher Education 

Bureau of Higher Education 

P.O. Box 420 

Lansing. Michigan 48902 

Robert Huxol, .Associate Superintendent 

James F. Weber, Director, Higher Education Management Services 

For fall 1973, enrollment in all Michigan institutions of higher education 
n'ai'hfd 124,76.3 students, an increase of 4.6 per cent from the prior year. 
State appropriations for oi)erations at public colleges and universities, 
including commur Hy colleges, were $456,207,900, an increase of 10.9 per 
cent ov««r 1972-73. 



Enrollment 
Appropriations 



The IcKiHiature enacted into law a proposal by the State Board of Education 
to provide a program of grants to nonpublic institutions. The grants will 
provide S200 for associate degrees and $400 for each bachelor's and master's 
degree granted to a Michigan resident. Rules and o|)eratmg procedures have 
been t»stablished for the Michigan Higher Education Facilities Authority 
which will provide loans to independent colleges for facilities construction 
and refinancing. 
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The govonior's Cummis»iuti on Higher Bdui;ation, appointed last year, has 
issued an interim report recommending several changes in the governance 
structure of the universities atul in the State Board of Kducation. Those 
changes require amendment of Uie state constitution for implementation, an 
action not yet fortlicoming. 

The governor, in response to the U.H. Commission of Education, has 
designated the State Board of Education as the state planning commission 
under Section 1202 of the Education Amendments of 1972. 

In other actions the state Higher Education Facilities Commission has 
recommended grants of $540,628 for fiscal year 1973 and $496,965 for 
fiscal year 1974 for undergraduate equipment and closed«circuit television 
under the Higher Education Act of 1965 Title VI-A. Title Vll-A grants, for 
facilities construction, will be distributed prior to June 30, based on receipt 
of an allotment of $1.9 million of 1973 federal funds. 



MINNESOTA 

Higher Education Coordinatin'g Commission 

55U Cedar Street, Suite 400 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Richard C. Hawk, Executive Director 

The past year was a significant one for postsecondary education In 
Minnesota. The Higher Education Coordinating Commissirm implemented 
several significant new programs and improved th? operation of many 
existing ones. Moreover, the commission devoted considerable attention to 
examining such critical issues as financing postsecondary education and 
changing enrollment patterns. 

student Loans A new $29.4 million state student loan program, which makes loan funds 

available to virtually every Minnesota resident, was planned and implement- 
- ed. It is financed by the sale of revenue bonds at no cost to the taxpayers of 

Minnesota. In addition, a program of loans to medical and osteopathy 
students who agree to practice in medicallv needy areas of Minnesota was 
developed and initiated. 

iteetprocity A new and expanded reciprocal tuition agreement with Wisconsin was 

implemented. Under this program, tied to a tax reciprocity program, 
Minnesota residents can attend public institutions in Wisconsin on the same 
tuition basis that Wisconsin residents attend these schools. The same applies 
to Wisconsin residents attending Minnesota institutions. 

Student Atd The commission began two other new financial aid programs-one providing 

assistance for foreign students and the other providing free higher education 
for deiiendents of Minnesota residents who have been designated prisoners of 
war or persons missing in action. The commission awarded some $8 million 
for the 1974-75 academic year to approximately 12,000 state residents 
under the Minnesota scholarship and grant-in-aid programs. This is the largest 
amount of financial assistance awarded to the largest number of state 
studenU ever under the programs. Also, a new state work-study program, 
which provides op|>ortunity for students to meet part of their educational 
costs by working with a public service agency, was implemented. 
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A major c;onf«reiu'o iiivolvmg jmrticipatlon of iHlUfutUinal trader , kfgislators Fhumiing 

and oUier ititm>»tiHl {larties wa& eutuiuctctl iti order to focus attention on 

<?riti(»t mm& in ftnaniting of })08tm'onilary miufation and in order to bring 

the analyses and tttoughts of experts tiiroughout ttie nation to Minnesota. 

Anotlier major issue fttudieti was tiu> changing enrollment imtterns and their 

tmphtatiouii for future poliey. 1'hrougli itsi annual enrollment survey and klttmUmmts 

through the publieation c»f new comprehensive enrollment projeetions, 

Pnyevting imUtuttunat KnroUmentH, 197 h 1990, the commission began to 

gather and analyze the relevant data. A study, Preliminary Report on At'cem 

and iluideiines for Establishing and Maintaining Institutions, addressed this 

issue. 



Significant developments occurred in other areas. A comprehensive budget Budgeting 
review process was initiated and a budgeting system, which will yield 
com|)arabte income and e.\penditure data for all types of postsecondary 
institutions and will peratit exi>enditures to be related to program output, 
was developed. Regional needs were emphasized. The commission estab- 
lished and began operation of threti experimental regional projects (at Hegionat 
Rochester, Wadena and the Iron Range) aimed at improving the efficiency Projeett 
and effei'tiveness of postsecondary education in those areas. The commission 
alHo began planning a series of summer seminars to discuss concerns with 
i'itizens, community leaden and institutional officers in all regions of the 
state. 



Several major studies and projects were started. A major study on problems 
and policies relating to the transfer of students among institutions was 
initiated and significant aspects of the study are near completion. A major 
.study of interinstitutional television, to be used as a basis for formulating 
futture policies on interinstitutional television, was initiated. Moreover, a 
statewide committee was established to develop the full pfitential of 
educational technologies in iwstsecondary education. A plan for improved 
coordination of off«i'ampus credit course offerings was adopted. An energy 
conservation task force »net regularly to exchange ideas on the effects of and 
solutions to the energy situation. 'I'he commission's program review function 
was expanded to include noncollegiate institutions. And, under an executive 
order from the governor, the Minnesota l^ost-Hecondary Education Planning 
Commission was established to fulfill responsil)ilitics under Sections 1202 
and 1203 of the Education Amendments of 1972. 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Board of I'rustees of State Institutions of Higher Learning 

IVO. Box 2336 

Jackson. Mississippi 39205 

K. E. Thrash, Executive SeiTetary and Director 

Dttridg the past year, several areas within the spectrum of public higher 
education in MUisissippi emerged as areas where priorities were placed and 
where goals for the future were set. 



Notable higher etiucation legislation enacted by the 1974 session of the 
Mississippi legislature included an act (rhanging the names of the five senior 
colleges to universities which are under the governance of the Board of Trus- 
tees. Iltese institutions are: Alcorn State University (formerly Alcorn A. & M. 
College). Delta State University (formerly Delta State College), Jackson 



Inmhttiunal 
Same Changes 
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State Utiivorsity (fortnorly ilackson Btato Colt6ge)t MiBftiHgippi Univorsity for 
WotitiMi (fornioriy Minsissiiipi State* CoUege fur Womim) and Mississippi 
Valiuy Stato University (formerly Mississippi Valloy States Colkge). 


Afetnieeture 


Thi} eight stato-supportud institutions i'vidimt-ed the addition of new degroo 
pro^aius, as woll &s the t?xpansion of many estahtishod academit- programs. 
During tho 1074 scission of iho loKistaturis a Coltoge of Veterinary Mi^icine 
was established at Mississippi State University* A dean has been appointed, a 
program eurrieuKmi is being set up and faeutty members are being hired. 
Deans were appointed to head the Sehool of Arehiteeture and Environ* 
mental Design at Mississippi State University and the School of Dentisti^* at 
the University of Mississippi Medical Center, both of whieh were establishod 
in lU7ii. Faeulties for both of these sthools are being assembled* 


Sew UeiiFve 


At Jackson State University, a new school of Industrial and Technical 
Studies was established. New degree programs in technology for this school 
as well as programs for the College of Science and Technology at the 
University of Southern Mississippi were approved by the board. Baccalau* 
reate degree programs in correctionst forensic science, hotel and restaurant 
management, library science, social work and leadenihip recreation were 
initiated. In addition, master's degree programs in biology, chemistryt 
computer science, mathematics, environmental science, history, linguistics, 
industrial arts, Knglish, music education, fiolitical science, social work, 
community nursing, psychiatric nursing and nursing service administration 
and a doctoral program in musical arts were approved by the board at the 
various institutions. 




Mississippi was one of 10 states directed by the Office for Civil Rights of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare to submit a new plan of 
compliance to Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Formulated by a 
special biracial committee, appointed by the Board of Trustees, the initial 
recommendations made were submitted to the board which made final 
revisions in the plan of compliance. This plan was approved by the 
De|>artment of Health, Education and Welfare as an acceptable component 
of the statewkle plan which is yet to be finalized. 


Approval 
Cniena 


The Board of Trustees approved new criteria for use in determining approval 
of new degree programs at the eight univeKities. According to these criteria, 
the institution must submit its intent, in writing, to offer a new program 
at least 90 days prior to the date when it is to be placed on the board's 
agenda for approval. Factors such as fmancial resources, availability of 
comi)etent faculty members to teach new programs, library resources, the 
uniqucn&.si* oi ine prograiu as r^iaieci lo otners ai tne siatc instiiuiionSi as 
wt'lt as student demand for the new program, must all be t^en into 
cansUlcratton when planning to offer a new program. 


Apprtppnalions 


Total budKettfd revenue for the eight state^supported universities for the 
1974>75 fistfat year is .$78.4 million, an increase of 11.7 per cent over the 
1973>74 figure of $70.2 million. Since 1968, general support legislative 
appropriations have grown from $22 million to $62 million, an increase of 
182 per cent. Funds appropriated for capital construction by the 1974 
legislature totaled a record .$53.8 million for 1974. From 1966 io 1974, 
funds appropriated for capital construction at the institutions of higher 
learning totaled $12G million. 
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MISSOURI 



6UU (Jtttf k Avtnuie 
JofftifHuiiCity, Mbstniri 65101 
Jai'k L. (Jroii», ComniiHsiuner 

Hffoctivt* July 1, 1974 i\w statutory Comtnisgion on Higher fkiufation 
rt'pIat'tHl by u I'ongtttutionai extautivo department, the Department of 
I lighter tCdUi'atioti. The new department is headed by a nine-member lay 
Coordinating Board for Higher t;dueatton» with a professional staff under the 
direction of a tommiiisioner of higher education. 

Whereas the iommissitm had only recommendatory functions, the Coordi* 
nating Board has final approval over new certificate and degree programs and 
i< H«^igned the restftonsibility to establish guidelines for admissions, student 
re.<(idenL'y and sttuient transfer. The board must approve the establishment of 
new institutions and campuses and may withhold funds, which it Is charged 
to adminiiitert for no compliance. The board's responsibilities apply to both 
public and private inKtitutions. Public junior colleges, formerly assigned to 
the State Department of Education, are now assigned to the Department of 
Higher Kducution. The State Library System is also under the jurisdiction of 
the Coordinating Board. 

In Unu the commission switched from a fall full-time enrollment basis to an 
academic credit-hour enrollment basis for computing instructional cost 
center budget recommendations. In 1974 the procedure is being further 
refined to collect credit hours by the Higher Education General Information 
Survey UiKC>IS) taxonomical discipline areas and to develop differential coat 
weights by area in computing budget recommendations. Effort is also 
under way to develop formula-based budget recommendationft for most 
noninstructionai cost centers. 



Government 
tieorganiiation 



Expanded 
FunetioM of 
Coordinating 
Board 



Formula 
Budgeting 



A system for crosiiing over institutional accounts to the program classifica* 
tion structure of National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
(NCHKMS) has now been developed and is published in manual form. The 
realization of a uniform cost accounting system for both public and private 
institutions is, thus, at the point of attempt at implementation. 

An academic space vacancy study, funded by a comprehensive planning 
grant, was completed and published this past year. The study reveals, for all 
public and private senior institutions, the number of full-time students who 
(t>iitd have been accommodated, by discipline and student level, during the 
1972 fall term without additional personnel or fccilities. The study found 
that Missouri had about 20.000 student vacancies (12,000 public and 8,000 
private) and strengthened the earlier determination that no new general 
academic facilities are needed in the state through the seventies. 

Student enrollments in Missouri for 1973-74 increased by 2.6 per cent over 
1972*73. Public junior colleges continued to lead the way in enrollment 
growth. The 'most striking as|)ect of enrollments was an apparent turn- 
around m the decline of rirst*time college student enrollment. From a lOi) 
l>er cent decline in fall 1972, first-time enrollments surged to a 15.8 per 
c(*nt gain. However, whereas the 1972 loss was experienced by all segments, 
the 1973 gain was primarily a phenomenon cf the metropolitan public junior 
colleges. 



Co»t 

Accounting 



Academic 

Space 

Vacancy 



Enrollment* 
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Siiuftmi Aut Thv Missouri student grant program providod $3.3 million to 7,489 students 

m 50 public and private* institutions in Missouri in 1073-74. For 1974.75, 
the General Assembly \m provldwl $3.4 million. T\w volume of applications 
intreaswl from 9,500 in 1973-74 to 17,200 in 1974-75. Tho grants provide 
tlio li*ust of $900, onu-hulf of tuition or actual need for undergraduate 
study. 

Appropfiatiom Approjirlations from state general revenue funds for operating (»xpenditureK 

for stat«'Suptiorted junior and senior institutions increased from $173.5 
million for 1973-74 to $189.8 million for 1974-75. This 9.4 per cent 
increase is com})ared to m\ 8.5 |ier cent increase for the previoiw year. 
Capital improvement appropriations for 1974-75 from revenue sharing funds 
amounted to $25.1 million, comjiared to $16.9 million for 1973-74 
(including supplemental appropriations). 



MONTANA 



Hoard of Uegents of Higher Education 
1231 Eleventh .\venue 
Helena, Montana 59001 

Lawrence K. I'eltit, Commissioner of Higher Education 



Supplemvntat 
AppmpriaUom 



CoUeetitv 
Uafiiiumini 



Ettuvalwnal 
lirotidemUng 



Work ttudy 
Pf*tgram 



The new Montana constitution, which became effective July 1, 1973, 
requires annual sessions of the legislature, but budgeting and appropriations 
are still biennial. A state general fund surplus opened the door in the 1974 
nonappropriations session to special emergency supplementals. A number of 
significant funding measures of benefit to the Montana University System 
were given approval. These included monies for civil rights compliance, 
emergency salary increases, library acquisitions, the establishment of an 
Indian culture master plan study, emergency student exchange program 
support payments and supplemental appropriations for the Washington/ 
Alaska/Montona/ldalio (WAMI) and rural dentistry programs. 

.Apart from appropriations measures, probably the most significant legisla- 
tion was UH 1032 which authorized collective bargaining by professional 
faculty members. This legislation amended a public employee's collective 
bargaining act which had excludetl college and university faculty. Recogni- 
tion was given to the enhanced constitutional authority of the commissioner 
of higher edutfation by his legislative designation as collective bargaining 
agent for the university and community colleges. 

Educational broadcasting was initiated in the state with tiie passage of a 
senate bill which created the Educational Broadcasting Commission. A 
five-member commission of Montana citizens was appointed by the governor 
with the commissioner of higher education, superintendent of public 
instruction and director of the State Department of Administration as 
ex officio members. The commission was appropriated $.100,000 by the 
legislature to supplement anticipated federal money to initiate educational 
television in Montana. 

The tegislaiiu'e also pa<Lsed a bill which created a state work-study program in 
partial response to a continufct) decline in federal work-study appropriations. 
No funding was granted the program for fiscal year 1975, giving the Board of 
Regents lime to develop compr'^hensive administrative procedures to be 
presented to the next legislature. In concept, the state work-study program is 
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di^^igi^oU lu i'mpHasizi' uff*cainpu$ sumnwr employment^thu area most 
affoctud by douUning federal support. 

A bill creating a Commission on Kedoral (h-ograms received legislative 
approval, and after commission members were appointed, the commission 
was designatc*d by the governor as the ''1202 Commission'' to function as a 
{Histsecondary planning body in accordance with the requirements of the 
Education Amendments of 1972. 



Postsecondary 
Comminsion 



In other legislative action, a Board of Regents-sponsored bill to provide 
indemnification for public employees was passeil by the legislature, statutory 
waivers of tuition for senior citizens and dependents of prisoners of war were 
signed into law and the Board of Regents was given additional power in 
statutory implementation of the new constitution. In total, more than 70 
bills were considered during the second session of the Igeislature that had 
ramifications affecting the university system and community colleges. 

After nearly a year of gathering information and preparing technical 
committee re|)orts, the staff of the governor's Commission on Postsecondary 
Education delivered its recommendations to the commission in June. The 
commission was created for a special two*year study of all Montana 
postsecondary institutions and is charged with rendering a final report to the 
governor, the Board of Regents and the legislature by December 1974. The 
commission considered the staff recommendations in late June. After a series 
of hearinf^s on the various proposals, commission recommendations will be 
finalimi at an October meeting. 

The six units of the Montana University System suffered a 11 per cent 
decline in net fall enrollments from 1972 to 1973. By comparison, 
Montana's three private colleges showed an increase of 4.1 per cent and the 
state's three community colleges had enrollment increases of 7.2 per cent. 
Total postsecondary enrollments in all public and private institutions in the 
state showed a 0.3 per cent increase* 

In exercising its new constitutional mandate to ''supervise and coordinate, 
and manage and control" the university system, the Board of Regents 
adopted several significant poUcies having an effect upon the instituticns. A 
policy was adopted which declared that for purposes of faculty tenure, the 
professional faculty contract shall be with the appropriate institution rather 
than with the system. The faculty contract form and rules and regulations 
regarding tenure and dismissal are presently being revised. A new Board of 
Regents poUcy was implemented which establishes a required performance 
review of each president within the university system on a periodic basis. 
Also enacted was a policy item relating to the division of governance 
responsibility between the board and local governing board of trustees of the 
three community colleges. Under this policy, regential authority extends to 
matters of curricular offerings, uniform budgetary procedures, the establish** 
ment of minimum entrance requirements and the acquisition of capital 
improvements requiring the expenditure of state funds. 



Other 

Legislative 
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Study 

Commission 



Enrollments 



New Policies: 
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NEVADA 




Univenity of Nevada System 
450 Marsh Avenue 
Reno, Nevada 89502 
NeU D. Humphrey, Chancellor 




During the past year, the University of Nevada System experienced an 
increase in full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment of 13.3 per cent compared 
with the year before. Total FTE enrollment for the fall semester was 13,370. 
The major portion of this increase is attributable to the system's rapidly . 
growing ('ommunity College Division, which accounted for about 2,500 FTE 
enrollment in fall 1973, and whose enrollment is projected to exceed 7,000 
by 1977". TheVstem's fall 1973 head-count enrollment was*20,539. ' 


Statewide 
Plannmg 


Systemwide planning was a major concern in Nevada in 1973-74. A full-time 
director of program planning was appointed by the Board of Regents and 
was slated to begin work on July 1, 1974. His duties will include a review of 
existing programs and evaluation of new programs, as well as continued 
development of a comprehensive four-year plan, begun during 1973*74 by a 
part-time interim appointee. 


Postseeoftdary 
Commission 


A state postsecondary education (1202) commission was established. 
Governor Mike O'Callaghan appointed 11 members to make up the 
commission— the nine members of the University of Nevada Board of 
Regents and two additional members who are professional educators. 


\ optiut 

Improvements 


concern in 1973-74. The burgeoning of the Community College Division has 
created a need for additional space, and the capital improvement program 
submitted to the regents included expanded facilities for both Clark County 
and Western Nevada Community Colleges. 


tiQW ^Hsnuoi 

study 


- A fpAsihilifv sftiriv fi\T n nmnnsAd Iaw nnhon! in T^Afi Vp0AIS ir tindpr wAV 

Should this program be undertaken, a multimillion-dollar building would 
have to be constructed, a library assembled and faculty recruited. A decision 
by the Board of Regents is expected in late July 1974, and the proposal will 
be considered by the 1975 legislature'. 


Medical 
Education 


The new (two-year) School of Medical Sciences at the University of Nevada, 
Reno, graduated its first class in June 1973, and all 32 of its charter class 
were successfully placed in accredited degree-granting medical schools 
throughout the United States. In June 1974, the school received accredita- 
tion for two more years. 


Communtty 
Kdueatton 


Two programs—one put into operation and one approved for implemen- 
tation beginning in fall 1974— deserve mention. In keeping with the 
v^ornniuniiy v/Oiit?|(6 l/i vision a Gmpnadis on iiiirMon^ i6amin{$ onu voinniunity 
service, the past year saw the establishment of a Center for Community 
Education. Its director is responsible for coordinating statewide community 
eciucation activities; developing a statewide plan; assisting program develop- 
ment efforts, especially in the rural areas; conducting workshops at the two 
universities and three community colleges; and seeking assistance of 
community leaders in establisliing programs. 


Doctorate in 
fUiucatitm 


At the university leveK perhaps the most important new program approved 
during 1973*74 was the cooperative doctorate in education, undertaken 
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jointly by the university's campuses in lieno and Las Vegas. Under this 
progrum, applicants employed in public education or community collc>ges 
will be able to complete the doctorate while continuing their employment. 
The program is practitiuner oriented and essentially external in concept. It 
does provide for stwiy at both the '♦home" institution, which may be either 
cdnipuii, ana me away insiiiutton uunng three summer terms plus 
part-tinie work during the academic year. 




NEW HAMPSHIRE 




. i'ostsccoiidarv Kducation Commbision , . ^ 

t»u Aoutn nireet 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
Arthur E. Jensen, Executive Director 




By act of the legislature, the former Coordinating Board of Advanced 
Kducation and Accreditation and the New Hampshire Higher Education 
raiuioes v^onimission nave been comumeci m a new agency, the Postsecon* 
dary Education Commission, which has been designated as the "1202 
Commission" for New Hampshire. 


Postsecondary 
Commission 


The legislature has set up an ad hoc committee to study educational 
opportunity grants for New Hampshire students. 


Student Aid 


ine rranKim rierce Law center, estaolishea in lOTo, has been approved for 
the granting of the law degree and has been given provisional approval by the 
American Bar Association. 


Legal 
Educatio9i 


Two institutions, Canaan College and Belknap College, closed in June 1974 
and Concord Coilt^ge, a proprietary school, has been absorbed by Hesser 
College and has no longer an independent existence. Colby Junior College 
xur \>omen nas cnangeci its name to LoU/y couege*iMew HampsnirB. Castle 
Secretariat School became Castle Junior College and has been approved to 
of fer the associate in business science degree. 


Institutional 
Changes and 
Closings 


The Kellogg Foundation has awarded $370,210 to the New Hampshire 
College and University Council to develop intercoUege programs for cost 
savings, to improve intercoUege and departmental cooperation, to upgrade 
management personnel and to eliminate statewide deficiencies in data 
collection* 


IntercoUege 
Programs 


NEW JERSEY 




Board of Higher Education 

*f t'sv Aiaie j>ireev 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 
Ralph A. Dungan, Chancellor 




After five years rf substantial enrollment growth. New Jersey's public 
institutions of higher education appear to be entering a period of relatively 
mmterate, though continuing, enrollment increases. The 2 per cent increase 
forecast for fiscal year 1974-75 contrasts with 9 per cent, 16 per cent, 18 per 
ci^nt and 20 per cent in the preceding four years* This parallels the 


Enrollment 
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Sew Priorities 



Student rUd 



nationwUle pattern in higher education enrollments. The increase in 
enrollments was accompanied by a maintonaace of the measured achieve* 
ment level of entering freshmen. In fact according to the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test <SAT) scores of admitted freshmen, students admitted U} four*year 
public colleges in New Jersey rank slightly higher than the average students 
entering college across the nation. 

With ihe liteady drop in enrollment growth corner a change in the priorities 
of public higher education, Bmphasis is now being placed on assuring that all 
progranis offered are of the higheht possible quality and that financial 
barriers to higher education for low* and moderate*income students are 
eliminated. 



The various scholarship and grant programs provided financial assistance 
valued in excens of $22 million to almost 32,000 New Jersey residents for 
the year ended Jul ? 30, 1973. In addition approximately 36,000 students 
received guaranteed :;tudent loans valued at more than $44 million. Thus, 
New Jersey continues to be in the top rank among the states with respect to 
the amount cf financial aid it provides its coIlege*bound residents. Most of 
the awards are used by students to attend collets within the state, but some 
may be used at out«of«state institutions* 



Favititics 
Planning 



MaHti*r 
Planning 



Sew Profe^ional 



Cfraduate 
ProiiraniA 
Evaluatum 



The Board of Higher Education adopted a document entitled FacUities 
Planning Standanis and Approval Procedures for New Jersey Public Colleges 
and Universities, which was designed to as$»ist institutions in developing and 
presenting proposals for new facilities. The manual describes approved 
procedures and contains space*planning standards to be followed in 
projecting capital needs and in developing specific project proposals. All 
facilities programming will take place within the context of the state master 
plan* 

Master planning committees were active in 11 areas of study. The report of 
the marine science committee recommended a restructuring of the New 
Jersey Marine Sciences Consortium in order to enhance the quality of 
education and research at the individual public and private colleges and 
universities. The fine arts committee report is expected this summer and will 
recommend the establishment of three center of excellence in the fme and 
performing arts. 

Graduate and professional school opportunities were expanded in New 
Jersey by the creation of a school of architecture at the Newark College of 
Engineering, a school of applied psychology at Rutgers University in New 
Brunswick, a school of criminal justice at Rutgers, Newark and teaching 
hospitals for the College of Medicine and Dentistry's two medical schools. In 
addition an across-the-board evaluation of graduate programs at all the state 
colleges is being undertaken by the staff of the Department of Higher 
Education. 



Health Recommendations of the Master Plan for Health Professions Education were 

Profemnnn implemented on several fronts. \ feasibility study for a South Jersey medical 

$chool*without*walls was undertaken. In Newark, a science high«school 
program has been established to encourage minorities to consider a career in 
the health professions. A program at Montclair State College prepares 
teachers in the health professions, which is unique in New Jersey and 
relatively rare nationally. A significant federal contract to the De|)artment of 
Higher Education makes possible the development of a health manpower 
planning model in support of the master plan. 
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A M\ iH ponding in the staW logisluturc^ whk*h« if onactud, will guarantee New 
Jersey the admission oi 30 students a year to the University of Pennsylvania 
Veteruuiry Meditai SvhooL A lengthy study determined that such an 
arrangment would he less expensive and more advantageous tlum building a 
vetfcTiniyry school in New Jersey. 


Veterinary 
Medicine 


A newly tireatcd 0((im of Special I'rogranui overst'os the o|)eration of 
projiu t4> sufh a& tho Vek^rans tkiutation Corps (VEC), a prison education 
program and a Htudy of the problems of education for bilingual students. 
'the V i^C is a statewide outreach program designed to assist New Jersey 
veterans who wish to furthertheirpostsecondary education or training. Peer 
counselors have provided guidance and assistance to over 1,000 Vietnam-era 
Vftteram. A special prison education program has made it possible for some ^ 
'intiiates to enroll 1n college courses. If a bHl now pending in the legislature is * 
passed, several pilot projects will be under way to provide adequate 
e(iucation and teacher training for the state's bilingual students, the minority 
of whom are Hispanic*s()eaking. 


Special Programs 
• • • « • 


The Boanl of Higher Education passed a resolution requiring each public 
institution of higher education to establish and promulgate equal opportu* 
nity program.s» including affirmative action, consistent with federal guide* 
tines. Knch institution has since submitted an affirmative action plan to the 
Department of Higher Education , and the department has completed its own 
program document which sets goals and a timetable for accomplishing them. 
Workshops for institutional affirmative action officers were held with 
representatives of the regional U.S. Office of Civil Rights present to provide 
guidanct> and assistance. 


Affirmative 
Action 


NEW MEXICO 




BoanI of Educational Finance 
(^egislative'Executive Building, Suite 201 
.Santa t'e. New Mexico 87501 
Wiiliam K. McConnell, Executive Secretary* 




Enrollment in New Mexico's public and private institutions of higher 
echit^ttor. incrca.<;i>d one t^^r cent from fall 1973 to fall 1974. Total 
enrollment went from 33,363 full-time equivalent students to 35,780. 


Enrollment 


.•\ project desigf^ed to produce fuller and more consistent fiscal reporting is 
neartng completion. BudgiH formats have been revised, a budget manual is 
being developed and end-of-the-year fiscal reports are being designed. All 
produf-ts of this projet-t are consistent with the American Institute of 
CVrttfied Pubhc .Vccountants and utilize the National Center for Higher 
Kdui-ntion Management Systems* <NC1I£MS) program structure and 
definition. 


Fi$cal Reporting 


The lin I legislature appropriated .$2 million to the Board of Educational 
Finaniv to he used to fund energy research and development proposals from 
researchers at the public institutions of higher educaHon. 


Energy Research 


The Board of Educational Finance, which is also the "1202 Commission" for 
New Mexico, has projectA under way studying allied health education needs, 
€*ciU( <iiion«i4 neeus oi nuiiiruuiiwiitti avuuviiu> anii inv wiioiir iUfjii^ ui ovvivitriiii 
aid. 


Current Studies 
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NEW YORK 



iloard of Iti'geiits, Univorsity of the State of New York 
Htato KUui'alion Detntrtnu'itt 
Amuiiy. New York 12224 
'I'. Mwaxd HollatiUer, Deputy Commissioner for 
Higher and i'rofessionai Kdueation 



Unrttiimenta During 11)73-74, New York's publie and private colleges and universities 

enrolled over 544,000 full-time degree-eredit students, a 2.3 per cent 
increase over 1972-73. This increase reflects a 4.9 per cent increase at the 
State University of New York, a 2.4 per cent increase at the City Univenity 
of New York and a 0.6 per cent decrease at the state's private colleges and 
uifiversities. FuU-time freshman enrollments increased by 1.1 per cent over 
1072-73, paralleling the increase in the number of the state's high school 
graduates. The percentage of high school graduates going on to postsecon- 
dary education declined from 64.3 per cent in 1972 to 63.4 per cent in 
1973. The decline resulted from a smaller percentage of high school 
graduates going to institutions outeide New York, while a slightly higher 
iwcentage enrolled in New York institutions. For the second consecutive 
year, part-time degree-credit enrollments grew by 9 per cent or 28,000 
students over 1972-73. 



Appropmlions 



li Puhlw 

2i Student Aid 

Atd to 
tartrate 



Student 
Asaifttawe 



During the 1973-74 fiscal year, governmental expenditures for higher 
education in New York exceeded $1 billion for the first time. The 
appropriations for 1974-75 reflect a 15 per cent increase to $1,168 billion 
and serve to maintain higher education's share of total state appropriations 
at about 12 {)er cent. State-funded expenditures for public institutions will 
increase by $110 million, and student aid programs will receive a boost of 
$30 million. The appropriation for aid to private colleges is increased 15 per 
cent to nearly $57 million. Monies appropriated for operating aid to private 
medical and dental schools totaled $14.2 million, a 36 per cent increase, 
based upon $1,500 per lower<livision student, $2,500 per upper-division 
student and $6,000 per additional student enrolled. 

In the spring of 1974, the legislature and the governor authorized the 
Tuition Assistance Program, increased state subsidies on guaranteed loans, 
altered the distribution plan for Regents College Scholarships to ensure a 
minimum number for each high school and established a Higher Education 
Services Coqioration to administer most state sources of student financial 
aid. The Tuition Assistance Program (TAP) represents a major increase in the 
state grant program and will extend the existing scholar incentive program. 
Students who did not attend college prior to 1974-75 and who did not grad- 
uate from high school prior to January 1, 1974, will receive annual awards 
m high as $1,500 or tuition, whichever is less. The maximum award will be 
available for students with net taxable family incomes of $2,000 or less, and 
will be reduced as income rises with a minimum award of $100 going to 
students with taxable family incomes of $20,000. Students who were 
enrolled in college prior to 1974-75 or who graduated from high school 
before 1974 will receive maximum awards of $600, the amount under the 
old scholar incentive program. As the noncompetitive TAP grants are 
increased, the Regents College Scholarships will be reduced to a flat $250 
from the previous maximum of $1,000 per year. 

In addition, a law was enacted appropriating $1.7 million to subsidize (on a 
4/7 basis) interest payments on loans payable by a student with an adjustetl 
income of $30,000 or less and ineligible for federal government interest 
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[uymonte. Uenw the middle* as well as h)wer*income litudents derived 
consideratde benefitji from 1974 legislation. The legislative enactments and 
a(^»pr4»priations undenicore New York's eommitment to enal)lc students to 
choose the programs that meet their needs, whether at public or private 
institutions, and not to have those choices dictated by flnancial considera* 
tions. 

iiovernor Malcolm Wilson designated the Hoard of Regents as the postsecon* 
dary education commission for New York under the provisions of Section 
1202 of the Kducation Amendments of 1972. Support for the designation of 
the Hoard of Regents was provided by organizations representing all sectors 
of higlier education. 

< Trowing out of the Fleming Commission 'report, Meeting tfte Need8*of 
Dtwtorat Kduvation, the department began in the fall of 1973 the review of 
doctoral programs in the state with the evaluation of the 13 history and 17 
chemistry programs. The institutions involved supplied the department with 
information for the out-of-state consultants to use on site visits. All reports 
and other appropriate information were given to a special rating committee 
in each discipline. As of June 1974, the formal recommendations of the 
chemistry committee have been submitted to the commissioner of education 
and to the Doctoral Council. The report from the history rating committee is 
expected in the fall. The doctoral project will review the 17 physics, 6 
astronomy and 12 English programs in the coming year. 

In 1972-73, the University of the State of New York awarded the first 
earned d(>grces in its own name in its 188<year history. These degrees were 
granted to the first graduates of the Regents External Degree Program 
leading to the associate in arts degree. By mid«1974, the regents had awarded 
1,225 such degrees to external students from 49 states and around the 
world. While the majority of the graduates had earned at least some credit on 
college campuses, 212 did not attend college at all. They received degrees 
biisod on some combination of examinations and military service school 
esperience. The regents now offer the following external degrees: bachelor 
of arts, bacheloi- of science, bachelor of science in business administration, 
associate in science and associate in applied science in nursing. Over 6,000 
i.tudents are currently enrolled in the Regents External Degree Program. 

Dunng 1974 the regents established an evaluation and trai-script service 
known u!> a "Credit Bank." The Regents Credit Bank will evaluate scores 
earned on proficiency examinations, military service school courses and 
courses taken m residence or by correspondence from accredited institu* 
turns. The evaluations will be based on the academic standards and policies 
establishtHi t)y tlie faculty of the Regents External Degree Program, and the 
rosuUs will be reconled on the official transcript of the University of the 
St^it** of New York and forwarded to any person, agency or institution upon 
request of the Credit Bank member. I'he Credit Bank, open to residents and 
nonrt>sident.s alike, is designed for persons not enrolled in the external degree 
program, since these services are already provided to students pursuing an 
f\U>rnal degree. 

In an effort to keep the regents apprised of problems and their possible 
solutions in t-um|H>ten<-p-based teacher education, the department continued 
to support 13 trial projects in their efforts to develop and implement 
i'oni|H>teni-e-ha^ed programs. Several programs have received approval to 
begin offering <-oin(K>t(>nce'base{l programs, and all 80 higher education 
institutions that prepare elementary or special education teachers must 
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submit program proposiils by February 1 ,1976, that describe the goals of the 
program, the spet'tfic skills, knowledge and attitudes expected and the 
procedures for their measurement and the program evaluation and revision 
systems. In subsequent years, programs in administration, secondary 
subjects, pupil rwrsonnel services and special subjects (art, music, etc.) will 
be converted to a competence-base. 

Sew M In the professions there were two very significant developments. Karly in 

the Regents Task Force on Medical School Enrollment and Physical 
Manpower Distribution was created and began its deliberations. In early 
1974, the regents approved the first professional school of public accountan. 
Aevountoncy ^.y j„ {^^^ y^^,^ ^^^^ ^ p^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ j^j^^ University. 



NORTH DAKOTA 

board of Higher Etlucation 
Stale Capitol Building 
Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 
Kenneth E, Haschke, Commi^^Moner 
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The legislature in North Dakota meets biennially, in the odd numbered 
years. Thus the 1974 report will not deal with legislation except to the 
extent 1973 legislation is being implemented. 

One of the m^jor concerns this year has been completion of contracts with 
the University of Minnesota Medical School and the Rochester (Minnesota) 
Metlical Center for the acceptance of third-year medical students from North 
Dakota. 1'heso two medical centeire have agreed to accept a fixed number of 
graduates per year from the former two-year medical school at the 
University of North Dakota in Grand Porks. These students will return to 
the state for the fourth year of training in those areas having adequate 
mectical personnel, patient loads, laboratory, hospital and related facilities 
available to provide complete and professionally accreditable training. This 
was one of several alternatives proposed by an out-of-state consulting firm 
engaged to study the medical needs of North Dakota. The 2-1-1 program was 
funded by the legislature with the understanding that it would be reviewed 
after five years to determine whether it was accomplishing the purpose for 
which it was established. That purpose was two-fold: to make more doctors 
available to the residents of this state and to increase the opportunities of 
.North Dakotans to enter the medical profession. The effect of this program 
is to convert North Dakota's two-year medical school to a four-year school. 

Also being studied in the health area are the needs and supply of 
veterinarians, <lenti.sts and optometrists. The study thus far points out a need 
for greater numbers of doctors in these specialties as well as a better 
distribution. At present the number of graduates is not keeping pace with 
those leaving these professions each year through retirement, death or 
atreptance of administrative and teaching positions. Because the Board of 
Higher Education and the legislature are convinced that the cost of 
establishing professional schools in these specialties cannot be justified, 
accelerated efforts are being made for spaces in out-of-state schools for the 
training of qualified residents of the state. Incentives such as subsidizing part 
of the students* cost of obtiuning this training are V>eing considered in an 
attempt to induce a higher percentage of the graduates to return to North 
Dakota to prat tit-e for prescribed period"-: of time. Once they have returned 
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to thi* sstatf to fulfill the forgivt>n(^s requirements of the particular program 
in which they specialized, the chancai they will continue to practice here is 
much unproved. 



This has proven true in the case of veterinary medicine where the state has 
contracted with a number of states for spaces for l^orth Dakota residents. 
The per-student contract payments to the out'Of*state schools apply to the 
space reserved, as well as the waiver of the nonresident portion of the fees. 
The latter amount becomes the principal of a note signed each year which 
))econies payable upon graduation unless the student returns to North 
Dakota and practices for a period of two years. After completing two years 
of practice in the state, the notes are canceled and returned. 

As a result of 1973 legislation *a student financial assistance progr^ was 
established. It provides grants to assist undergraduate students having 
graduated from North Dakota high schools who are attending qualified 
institutions of postsecondary education within the state. The student must 
he in substantial need of financial assistance. This program is administered 
by the State Board of Higher Education whose powers and duties under this 
program are: 

1. To administer the North Dakota student financial assistance program 
and to adopt functional rules and regulations reining the eligibility 
and selection of grant recipients. 

2. To determine the amount of individual grants, but not to exceed 
$500 per recipient per academic year. 

a. To establish criteria for substantial need based upon the ability of 
the parents or guardian to contribute toward the applicant's 
eduoitional expenses. 

4. To establish the appropriate procedures for fiscal control, fund 
accounting and necessary reports. 



Veterinary 
Medicine 



5. To determine the organization of the program, hire a director and 
staff and do such other things as may be necessary and incidental in 
the administration of the program. 



Student Aid 



6. To apply for, receive, expend and administer funds from federal or 
private sources. 

An advisor>' board is provided for in the law to work with the director of 
this ngi>ncy and to act as a liaison between the administrative agency and the 
participating institutions of secondary* education. 

A number of years ago a study was made by an outside firm retained by the 
legislature to review the then existing computer capability in the state. This 
review was to be followed by recommendations for coordinating and 
controlling future acquisitions of computer equipment. The result was a 
recommendation that a statewide computer center be located in the State 
Highway Department building located on the grounds adjacent to the State 
Capitol. This center was to serve alt state departments, agencies and 
institutions, except the institutions of higher learning comprising the state 
system and under the jurisdiction of the Board of Higher Education. The 
primary reason for this was that a number of the institutions had varying 
amounts of computer capability on their campuses, most of which was 
devoted to instruction and to research. Since that time the board has sought 
funding from the state treasury to establish a c rdinated centralized system 
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for tlu» institutions untlw its control. Funds woro appropriattKl by tht< 1973 
U?gislaturo for ijartial implementation of the system, and additional funds 
will b<» ruquesUHi from tho 1U75 legislature. 



Reeipfoeity Negotiations with neighboring Minnost»ta for the remission of nonresident 

tuition, and thus a more unrestricted flow of students across state lines, are 
still under way. Committees composed of legislators and members and staff 
of statewide boards have met Intermittently over recent years. While there is 
much interest and agreement on the benefits to be derived from such a 
reciprocal arrangement, the method of compensating one state for the excess 
number of students from the other has not been resolved. The delay is 
largely due to the impact this remission of nonresident tuition would have 
on the legislative budgets where a reduction of estimated income has the 
effeCa oi increasihg\he amount requested from the state trea^^ 

Tenure ami As is true of a number of governing and coordinating boards these days, the 

policies on tenure and due process appear to be in various stages of revision. 
This is true in North Dakota where numerous meetings have been held by 
institutional governing board members and central office staffs, in an effort 
to produce a policy less subject to varying interpretations. This applies 
especially to the portion dealing with due process. Hopefully a revised policy 
will be adopted by the board in early fall 1974. 

Perhaps the most time*consuming endeavor of the board members and staff 
has been that of revising the formula to be used for building the 1975-77 
biennial budget. While progress has been made in this regard, the proposed 
revision has too many significant administrative and executive hurdles to 
overcome to be commented upon in detail at this time. 
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OHIO 

Hoard of Regents - - 

88 East Broad Street, Suite 770 
Columbus. Ohio 43215 
James A. Norton, Chancellor 

Task Force Early in 1973, the governor, noting many of the changes which were taking 

EduJatum higher education, recommended the establishment of a citizens' task 

force to examine some of the problems faced by higher education. The 
legislature agreed, appropriating funds for the work of the task force and its 
staff, and in August 1973 the Board of Regents -convened the first session of 
the 32-memlier task force. The task force, by L'gistative mandate, was to 
examine the relationship between public and private institutions, ih« 
relationship between two- and four-year higher education programs, the 
problem of meeting state and society manpower needs and the future of the 
Ohio BoJird of Regents. The task force, which included legislators, people 
affiliated with postsecondary education system throughout Ohio and a 
numljer of citissens with an interest in higher education, made a final report 
of its findings and recommendations on May 1, 1974. Calling the report "an 
agenda rather than a finished project," the task force underscored throe 
paramount objectives: equal access to higher learning for all Ohioans, 
lifelong learning opportunities for all ages and emphasis on excellence 
through planning and adequate financing. The task force also reaffirmed the 
regHits' role as a coordinating and planning agency while advocating that the 
state also maintain its present system of an individual board of trustees for 
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eai h iniitttution. Work is now continuing by the ta^k force membm and the 
Iw^iwf tHhudtica) community to implonumt the recommemlattons. CopioH of 
the report ore available from the Hoard of Regents office. 

Ihe lioard of liegents has undertaken a thorough review of its formula 
budiietmg ^y^tem* A princtpat statutory assignment given to the regents is 
the deveiopntent of a titatewide budgetary recommendation for higher 
eduiv^tion ai^tivities. Ohio deveU^pini an enroUment^driven formula approach 
in the mid-liMlOvS to carry out this responsibility. During the jieriod of 
enrcdinumt stability umd decline for a few institutions) which (;haracteriaH?s 
higher education in the mid407Us, an evaluation of this budgetary approach 
was in order. A committee of 20 institutional representatives was formed to 
seek advice on needed revision. Prior to the period of consultation, the 
'president of each institution wa.> asked To identify the issues which should be 
considered, and a study outline was then preparinl by the regents' staff 
which identified the various steps for a complete and systematic review and 
included b^isic factual data and other background materials. Following the 
period of consultation, a summary paper was prepared which will guide the 
regentf^* staff in the development of budgetary recommendations for the 
11)75-77 period and future periods. The recommendations of the consultants 
inchided a reaffirmatum of enrollments as the primary basis for formula 
budgeting at the state level and for purposes of distribution of state support. 

In fiscal year 1974, the governor's task force on health care finished its 
report and made several recommendations that reemphasize the close ties 
between medical education and medical care. This acknowledgement, along 
with the establishment of two new meilical schools, has shown the mcreasing 
importance of planning health alucation programs to meet the needs of the 
i'iti/ens of the state. Toward this end there have been several developments 
under way in relation to medical and health education* 

1 he 197 t fiscal api:Li>priation for the Board of Regents included authoriza* 
tion to establish the position of vice chancellor for health affairs. 
UcHponsibilities of this position will include: ( 1 ) overseeing the planning and 
th4' l«*gtslative appropriations provided for four existing medical schools, 
(2) working with two new medical programs and (3) developing and 
conrdtnattng other health ^related education^ programs throughout the state 
iollcuc and university system. 

i'ontinuin^ education for health practitioners to maintain and expand 
i hnu al knowUntge and skills is important to improve the quality of health 
i'iuv delivered in Ohio. A major objective of the Board of Kegents is to 
develop continuing education programs in all fields so that any citizen may 
< ontnuie t4> learn throughout his lifetime. Continuing education for health 
prartttioners \s an e^ential element of this objective, since it affects not 
Hunply practitioners but ultimately the health imd well-being of their 
patitMit^s. lo meet the needs for continuing education, the board has 
f (»n\t*n«ul an aii ho4» advisory committee composed of representatives of 
heaUh*M lemes education institutions and professional societies in Ohio. It 
wilt lu> the purpose of the committee ta devise a set of programs for 
t ontinuina edti<*ation. Work is also currently under way in the areas of 
r**tiionat ura<iuate programs and teaching hospital sul>sidies. 

Ounni! the latter portion of the fiscal year, the Board of Regents has been 
nMcivini: proposals for the use of $1 million appropriated for fiscal year 
IJ»75 for ctmtrai ts for services. The $1 million will be atlocattnl for contracts 
with pnvate institutions to provide courses of study not available on public 
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campusos. Ihe board oxpoits to uso the money primarily to oxpaiid 
eootM>raiioii biitwm?n publli* and private institutions, including tlio use of 
regional consortia as a contracting agent. It is also ex|)ectod that tiie 

Ctltllr£ll*lH for m>fvii*C*K wilt iliw tho Imnfil ciml iiicf if tif tntitt ik\ vnifimial niriaa 

the state ai) upijortutiity to sham and d«vfJap thoir resourctii* with state 
aiisiiitanue. 


Data Untie for 

Primte 

Colleges 


'lhi» BoanI of UegenU^ ha«» inviteti private cnIlog(>s in Ohio to join in the 
Uniform Information Hystom (UlS). UlS is an extensive data eoHection and 
analysis system developed by the board in I9(i(>. Ail publie higher edueation 
institutions have been participating. Private eoltege presidents have expressed 
a desire for the develounient of a t>»mmon data base for the nrivatc ('oltpst><> 
and tiie abiUty to compare certain of their o|)erations with their public 
^n)Una>rparf s. KiAl implenfenfatioA of UlS will fultill Chese objectives. ' ' 


Hf fee five 

CoUe^ie 

Teaehmg 


In February 1974, the Board of Regents sponsored a conference on 
promoting effective teaching at the college level at Bowiing Green State 
University. The conference was planned by an advisory group of faculty and 
administrators, representing public and private universities, colleges and 
two-year campuses, who had interest in effective teaching at their own 
campuses. 1'he conference attracted 234 individuals representing 63 institu> 
tions for all of the hiiiher education cnmmunitv in Ohin and r<>nr<>fi9nt<t a 
first effort to bring the system of higher education together to work on a 
specific problem. 


Vofthmuftii 


Over the past year interest on the part of the regents in the area of 
ccmtinuing education and extended learning has increased substantially. This 
evolves, in part, from the protwsal on a statewide program for offering an 
external degree presented by Ohio University which conducted a two-year 
Htudy and pilot project on external learning. It also evolves from the 
recommendations by the citizens* task force on higher education, which 
urged the regents to subsidize noncredit courses and off-campus credit and 
noncredit coupes and to develop an extern^ learning program through 
existing institutions. Currently, a statewide survey is being conducted to 
determine the present scope of continuing education and extended learning 
nroiirams and to provide information for state subsidy rcouests. Also, 
cnnsideravion is being given to regional coordination of these programs and 
the need for increased flexibility in providing learning options. 


Management 
hm^rovetnenl 


The coot)erative effort between the Board of Regents and the state-assisted 
colleges and universities to improve management practices has culminated 
for the five original areas—institutional planning, program budgeting, 
fiersonnel management, student registration and class scheduling, and -: 
computer usageHn the publication of manuals of best practices. Emphasis 
will now be placed on the imulementation of the practices outlined in th^o 
manuals. Two new areas have also been added to the program. They are 
residence and dining hall management and financial management. 


Poat^eeondary 
Vomnumon 


In April of this year the governor requested that the U.8. commissioner of 
education designate the Hoard of Regents as the "1202 Commission" for the 
fttAio of Ohio II0 nrono^d that n^nrpcpntftitmi nf i*Arimic mr#%iiiM tfViiaMogl 

through appointment by the board of a special advisory council of 16 
members. This desii^ation was approved by the commissioner. 


Puhhc 
Support 


A s{)ecial survey commissioned by t*"? citizens* task force to measure citizen 
Kiiiiiiv liHi^u anu luiiiuutf?! iiiWiiius |Kr5iMfi unuary eciuvaiion in unto incncaieci 
that most Ohioans have a keen interest and concern about the future of 
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higher t>(lu(.'atluit Ui the state*. 'I'ho survey showed citizens favor increased 
fifiotieiai aid for coiieKes i>ut want it (thanneled to the students rather than 
iho institutions and that they also prefer repayable student loanit ratiier than 
at>iifjiar!uit{>.>. inust: Burveyuti i$ave tiuaiiiy leaeningi preparing a student tor a 
job, research and its applieation and broadening a student's general 
kttowiaige us tlie most important goals of higher cdut^ation. 




After a two-year study, the Board of Regents approved the establishment of 
a inOdif two-yetir eommunity college within the framework of a four*year 
private li^terat arts college, Kio Orande College in Jaekson. This state«private 
sector agreement is a first in the nation and will utilize Rio Grande's teaching 
staff and building. The community college will be funded partially by a 
fiiit'«miii lax it*vy approveu oy cicizens in a lourocounty service area anu 
*- * par lisMy by thfc' atat«f. * * " •* ' * 
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OKLAHOMA 




State Regents for Higher Education 

lift ^tiittt r*»itttnl tliiildina 

Oklahoma cnty, Oklahoma 73105 
T. Dunlap, Chancellor 




The Oklahoma State System of Higher Education accepted the challenge in 
1073-74 to begin to seek out new higher education clientele during this 
ivvt'ung'Oii piiriou ox trauicionai siuoeni enrollments ana at tne same time 
laid the groundwork to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of higher 
education iti Oklahoma. 


Growth and 
Progren 


Student enrollment in the public sector of Oklahoma higher education has 
inm'ased by 93.0 per cent over the last 10 years, with a total of 105,490 in 
the 1973 fall semester. During the same period, enrollments in Oklahoma 
private colleges and universities increased from 12,755 to 19,339, a 51.6 per 
cent imvoa-se. In all higher education enrollments increased from 67,420 in 
1963 to a total of 124,829 in 1973, or 86.2 per cent. About two-thirds of 
Oklaltoma*s high school graduates go on to college, as compared with the 
national average of about 60 per cent. In the spring of 1973, Oklahoma high 
schools graduated a total of 37,291 senion, and in the fall semester of 1973, 

v#i%itui«f ma i^iiut?|$tf9 anu uniVtflalwttfS irnrullPu AOfiuU Iifav*lini6 irvsniTianf a 

numlM^r equal to 69.0 per cent of tht %>ring high school graduates. 
Oklalioma thus remains near the top college-going rate among the 50 states. 


Enrollmtnt 


One of the most significant developments in degrees confened at the 
undergraduate level over the past decade continues to be the shift in the 
number of tlegrees conferred by the state four-year colleges as compared 
with the state universities. A decade ago the state universities produced 
almost three-fifths of the bachelor's and first professional degrees conferred 
in the state system, but in 1972-73, the state four-year colleges granted more 
than one-half of the bachelor's and first professional degrees confened in the 
state system. I'otat bachelor's and first professional degrees conferred by 
both public and private institutions of higher learning in C)klahoma increased 
93.0 per cent during the detfade. Total master's degrees produced by all 
institutions, both public and private, increased from 1,492 in 1962-63 to a 
total of 3,.3UO in 1972-73, a percentage increase of 121.2, and total 
doctorates mcreased from 162 to 448, or 176.5 per cent over the past 
decade. 


Degreen 
Conferred 
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The nation newest coltego of osteopathic medieino became operational 
iiitring the 197ti'74 aeademie year with tlie establishment of the College of 
Osteopathic Meilicme and Surgery in Tutsa. The college was created by the 
1972 Oklahoma legiiilature, and the 1973 Oklahoma legislature acted to 
appropriate funds for planning and initial establishment. The new institution 
accepted the first class of 36 students in the spring of 1974, and first^year 
classes will begin with the 1974 fall semester* The institution will function in 
itiwtitn fauuiti&s {Mjnuing tne seioction ot a sue and tne consiruciion oi 
p^rmanont quartm. The new institution is {>perated by the State Regents 
fur Higher Education. 


Sew Sfedwat 
timneh 


Aho to bet'omo operational in 1974 is the new Tulsa Clinical Branch 
program of the University of Oklahoma College of Medicine. This new 
program' wili' eirentiiaily provide thfrd- and foilrth^s^eal* (fiihlc^ trailing in * 
Tulsa for medical students who have completed their first two years at the 
Uiiivt^rsity of Oklahoma (leaith Sciences Center in Oklahoma City. The Tulsa 
Clinical Branch will accept 20 students into the program at the third-year 
level in the summer of 1974. 


Oevupatiofial 


The rising cost of higher education, coupled with an increased demand for 
new kinds of occupational programs and the reluctancy of some educators to 
discontinue program? of lesser student and manpower demand, have 
effectively raised questions regarding efficiency of allocations to institutions 
for programs. Consequently, an evaluation and inventory of technical* 
occupational education was conducted by the regents in the fall of 1973. 


Appfopnahom 


For the 26 colleges and universities, eight other constituent agencies and 
other special programs in the State System of Higher Education, there was 
allocated $139,235,303 for educational and general operating budgets for 
the fiscal year 1973'74. This represents an approximate 9.5 per cent increase 
over 1972*73 to serve an increase in fuU>time equivalent student enrollment 
of 1.2 per cent, support new programs and meet price increases. The 1974 
legislature made an appropriation to the regents for the State System of 
Higher Education for 1974*75, and the regents subsequently allocated funds 
to the uistitutions or tne siaie* ine total Duagei tor ine state system is 
$159,837,123, which is an IxJA per cent increase over the previous year*s 
budget. 




During the year 1973-74, the State Regents for Higher Education made an 
historic move in determining operating budget needs on the basis of 
educational programs for all colleges and universities in the state system for 
the fiseal year 1974-75. The new procedure relates need for funds directly to 
educational programs in oi)eration at each institution, permits comparison of 
educational dollar <'ost with educational program production, and provides 
educational management data valuable both at the campus level and at the 
state cooixlmattng level. 


Corri'cUons and 
Latv HnfofvemefU 


In keeping with the regents* efforts to involve those previously excluded 
from higher education, criminal justice personnel and inmates now have an 
opportunity to begin or continue their education via the televised instruction 
system* A statewide corrections curriculum has been developed (and a 
statewide law enforcement curriculum is being developed) that enables 
students from across the state to take specialisation courses taught by 
outstanding professors and which has eliminated the need for all institutions 
to offer tliese specialization courses. Thus such programs are more effective 
and more efficient. 
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In Marth 197 1, tin* SUttf ItcgcMit^i for Higher Education approved a plan for 
thrpt' t*oopt»rating coUfijes to offer higher etlucatton courses for residence 
credit in Animons Okliiiioma, under regents' supervision. The participating 
colleges are Murray State {.'olleKe, Kast C.'entral State College and South- 
eastern State College. The plan propoifes to provide higher educaUon 
opportunity for adults and employed persons in the immediate area who 
otherwise could not attend college. First classes were offered in the 1974 
summer term, with U courses available and some 150 i)ersons enrolled. 


Cooperative 
Creiiit l^rograms 


Tlw Oklahoma Higher Education Televised Instruction System, more 
commonly known asi "Talkback Television," continued to expand its services 
to citizens of the state in terms of additional locations and number of people 
servi'd in the past year. There were a total of 2,037 students served by 
- -tele-vised iRst^ractitm credit courjes* dwring th« spring semester of •1974; l*his 
was an increase of 231 over fall 1973. Additional locations have been or will 
be added to the system to bring the total receiving sites in the state to 43. 
Additional programming has been provided for inmates of the state's 
correctional facilities, and special seminars and workshops have been offered 
aystenivvide in basic areas of community concern. It is anticipated that the 
projected growth and usage of the Talkback Television System will further 
enhattce tiie delivery of educational opportunities to the people in the state 
of Oktalioma. 


Educational 
Television 


I he Guaranteed Student Loan Program, which became operational in 1966, 
hsii, guaranteed about 34,500 loans in excess of $27.5 million. This program 
mvolveii a uitique partnership of state and federal government with private 
lending institutions to provide low-cost loans to students. The program has 
hiH'ome an integral part uf the financial aids package for Oklahoma students 
desiring to further their tniucation. The 1972 Oklahoma legislature enacted 
Senate Bill 618 providing for the Oklahoma Student Loan Program. The 
purpost> of this program is to provide loans to students as may be needed to 
help pJiy tiJt? ^ost of tlieir education. The program supplements the 
(iuamnteed Student Loait I^ogram and provides a lending source to eligible 
.students who may not otherwise be able to identify a lender. The State 
1(^^1711^ lor iiigner r«uucuiion serve as tne iiscai agent tor tne administration 
of thip new program. 


Student Aid 


PENNSYLVANIA 




St«ite Department of Eilucation 

llami^huru, Pennsylvania 17126 

.Jt^rome M. Ziegler. Commissioner for Higher Education 




Ihr past 12 months in Pennsylvania higher education have been distin* 
guished hy substantially increased interinstitutional cooperation and coordi- 
nauon. noin uiinin anci among segnieius. in a state cnaracterizect by a 
welUli^velofHHl public sector and a vigorous-^and numerous'-private sector, 
this development is particularly significant. 


Interinatitu tional 
Cooperation: 


During U»7.'i-7I, regional councils were establisheti to foster planning and 
coonlination among neighboring postsecondary institutions in eight geo* 
graphic regions of the state. Representation is at the presidential level, and 
although the councils do not have power of program approval, they do 
provide a forum for regional consultation with respect to curricula^ as well as 


/> Regional 
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otluT intorinslituttonal tonct'ms. Impetus for developnu'iit of i\w councils 
wm provuU'U by the State Uoord of Education and tiie Office of Higtier 
Kdui-ation. 



'J) i'amtnoH 
t*roposal 



3> Stiulottt 
'i'ramfer 



Imtiltitional 
Ptanmtiii 



Also an out^'rowth of incrt»a:ied cooptration amonf* institutions wiis the 
publication of a Ctymprehensku* i^ropomt for Vimmcing Hifilwr Kduvatian in 
Penmylvania by the Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and Universities 
U'A(.'U>, a voluntary orgaiti/ation with membership including institutions 
from all segments of public and private hijiher edU(;ation, except the 
proprietary schools. This series of proposals marks the first time in any state 
that community colleges, state colleges, state universities and private colleges 
and universities have agreed on a common program for financ'ing. On behalf 
of its 117 members, the PAGU report advocates: (l)that tuitions in the 
public institutions in the state not be raised above their present levels; 
(2) that a system of contracts be established to provide direct assistance to 
independent institutions in accord with defined public needs not met in the 
public sector; (3) that the state subsidy of $400 per fulMime equivalent 
student for annual oi)erating expenses of the community colleges be raised; 
and (4Hhat maximum yearly state grant-in-aid to a full-time student be 
niised to $2,000. The most controversial of the proposals provides that the 
s* \> finance a supplemental institutional assistance grant in tlie amount of 
$bx/0 for each student n>ceiving a state scholarship who enrolls at an 
independent institution. The PACU has developed legislation based on its 
pro|K>sals, and several of these bills are receiving the favorable attention of 
the legislature. At the same time, the Office of Higher Education is 
undertaking a study of the financing of all higher education in the state, with 
a view to assessing, insofar as possible, the impacts of a variety of financing 
alternatives, among them the proposals advanced by the PACU. 

!-'urther to intersegmental cooperation, an articulation agreement between 
the 14 state-owned four-year colleges and the 14 community colleges 
provides for equitable treatment of community college transfer students. 
Specifically, the agreement provides that a transfer student who has 
completed a two-year degree program will normally receive the baccalaureate 
degree in two additional years, that preference for admission will he gpranted 
to holders of community college degrees, and that a **D** grade from the 
junior institution will be treated by the senior institution just as the senior 
institution treats the *'D" grades of its own students. 

1073-74 also saw an intensive institutional planning program initiated on the 
campuses of the 14 state-owned colleges. The purpose of the planning was to 
redefine the mission of each institution and of the segment as a whole, which 
has evolved over the past five years from a group of primarily t&acher- 
training institutions to a loose system of multipurpose undergraduate 
liberal-arts colleges with proliferating and often overlapping programs. A 
planning commission on each campufi prepared a '^concept documeAt** 
outlining major curricular directions for its institution for the next decade ot 
more. The Office of Higher Education reviewed these documents, sugg "Sting 
to each institution those new curricular areas which might be further 
developed to the greatest advantage of the system as a whole. The colleges 
were also advised at the state level by n State College Planning Commission, 
composed of four state college presidents, four members of the state college 
faculty union and four staff members from the Of fice of Higher Rducj^tion. 
Following analysis of the concept documents, each institution prepared a 
two-year action plan, which will be revised yearly to provide for continuous 
advance planning with respect to both curriculum and budget. 
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Owf the iHtst 12 tnutiths, thwe now titissiotis for the' system emi'rgod, as 
expft^H^i'd in ptans to clovulup sitrung uurrk*ular tmiphasos in a largo vsiriety of 
liuitian and mm\ sorvk*o^, in business and in a variety of tochnotogios. The 
i'o}k»gt*s will also continue to expand their educational servii^os to adults and 
are t'omnutt^^'d to provide, together with otiier in^itutions in their regions, 
the re;saureo«<; for hfehiug education, lite colleges will remain primarily 
undergraduate in nature and although a broad spectrum of programs will 
i^ontinue to lie available at eaeh eampus, hieludhig a basic eurrieutum of 
general edui^tlon courses, major new curricular programs will be developed 
on the principle of complementarity, whereby the four or five colleges 
within tile eastern, western atul central parts of the state respectively will 
complement one another in their offerings. Integral to implementation of 
the r«»defined mission of the state college segment will be implem<»ntation of 
the Hevised Plan for Demgrifffation of the State VoUegen and UnUiemty. This 
plan, developed on a systemwide basis in response to a judicial order, 
mandates new student services and assures parity in the educational 
programs of the 14 institutions, thus enhancing equality of educational 
o{)porti2nity by strengthening each individual institution and the system as a 
whole as well* 



Hedefinement 
ofHtate 
Colleger 
UiHiion 



foncitrrent with completion of tht redefinition of mission in late spring 
1074. a bill w<is introduced into the legislature providmg for the establish* 
ment of a se|)arate agency to administer the state colleges, which are 
presently admmistered by the Offlce of Higher Education. This proposed 
legislation, supported by the Offi(;e of Higher Education, will give greater 
independence to the state college segment, thus placing it on a more 
e({uitable footing with res|)ect to the two other publicly supported segments 
of ingiier education-^the commimity colleges and the state^etated 
universities. 



Separate State 
College Board 



Anotlier bill presently before the legislature and strongly endoned by the 
Office of Higher Education, as well as the State Board of Education, would 
ifreate the Pennsylvania Otien College^ which would offer nontraditional 
postseeondary education opportunities to adults. A primary ftmction of the 
Open College would be to establish counseling centers where the previous 
work and study of adult students could be evaluated for academic credit and 
where they would be counseled in a variety of other ways to assist them in 
entry or re-entry intf^ the educational mainstream. Although the Open 
College would be errpovveted to offer instruction and grant degrees, it would 
not do so unless '/ftabhshed programs and institutions were unable or 
unwilling to provide the necessary services* A consortium of cooperating 
institutions is presently being developed* 



Nontraditionat 
''Open College'* 



On July I, 11)71, the Office of Higher Education assumed from the Bureau 
of i?onrections responsibility for the education of prisoners in the eight state 
correctional institutions. The office is presently encouraging partici|>ation of 
colleges and universities to expand opportunities for (M>stsecondary study for 
innuites. these opportunities having previously been relatively insignificant, 
and is working with the Office of Basic Education to enhance the quality of 
basic education offerings* 



Prison Education 



Following Its designation by the governor, the Pennsylvania ''1202 Commis* 
sion** was expanded to include representatives of ^1 segments of higher 
inhtcation« vocational-technical education, faculty and students, as well as 
membt*ni of the State Boiutt of Education. The commission will sit in an 
advisor>- capacity to the board and will make rei;ommendations with respect 
to planning* coostlination and rational development of Pennsylvania post* 



PonUecondary 
Commission 
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secondary education. The commission will have its first meeting In 
September. 


Two-year 

H) Health 
Hduvattoii 

if Faeulty 
Training 


The Office of Higher Education has initiated several Import^mt studies In 
consultation with colleagues in the field over the fiast year. A task forc4' 
which hati evaluated the t?xtent, impact and curricular implications of field 
ex|H?rience in the state's hl«her education will make its report this summer. 
A task force studying the availability and accessibility of two-year progranis 
will make its report, together with recommendations, in Septembi»r. A 
governor's task force on health education has been appointed and it« 
retrommertdations are expected in about a year. The Office of Higiier 
Kducation has also sought ways to foster institutional interest in the 
enhancement tjf college teaching and the retraining of faculty. Several 
exploratory conversatiems have been held on state college campuses, and the 
wiiivcrMtjr ui t uiinsyivanid, ui coo{ierauon wiin me oiiice, sponsoreu a 
confMrence on undergraduate education in March, which addressed faculty 
needs as well as curricular issues. 


ICqual Fklucaiio9i 
Upportumly 

• 


The provision of equal education opportunity, whether for minority groups, 
atlL»»ts, veterans or women, has been and continues to he thi» single most 
imiHjrtant priority of the Office of Higher Kducation. Tlie State Board of 
Kducation has passed a resolution endorsing equal education opportunity 
and has requested that regulations be developed which will provide for 
submission of affirmative action data from public and private institutions 
and the implementation of affirmative action procedures to the full extent 
j>f the law. The implementation of this policy, together with continuing 
emphasis on the rational development of postsecondary education, will be 
the primary concerns in Pennsylvania higher education during the coming 
year. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 




C'ommission on Higher {•kluiratiun 
1429 Senate Strwt, Suite 1104 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 
Howard R. Boozer, Executive Director 


' Pnstweondary 
CommiHsion 


The governor responded positively to the invitation of the U.S. commis- 
sioner of education to establish the state commission under Section 1202 of 
the Kducation Amendments 1972. The Commission on Higher Kducation 

will be augmented and with the augmented membership, designated the 

"1202 Commission." The executive director and staff of the Commission on 
Higher Kducation will support the 1202 Commission, which will have 
responsibility only for comprehensive planning. 


iterger of 

Foi'ilitien 

Commission 


Legislation enacted by the Cieneral Assembly in April 1974 designates the 
Commission on Higher Kducation as the state commission for such 
administrative or other purposes required under the Higher Kducation Act of 
1905, effective July 1, 1974. One result of tliis legislation is the 
discontinuance of the Higher Kducation Facilities Commission which had 
functioned as an autonomous agency since 1964. Its functions juid 
responsibilities will be assumed by the Commission on Higher Kducation. 
and its executive director will lavome a staff member of the Commission on 
Higher Kducation. 
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The tuition gfants pragraiii, fully fundc?d iot the first time in 1973-74, 
provick'd tutahng $3.93 millUin to 3473 state residents atttMuhng any 
of 20 digthti' nontiubtii' coUo|{i's within tht' $itat^. A total of 1,830 frt'shmen 
rmnvHl grants valued at $2.2 nuUion« and awards, valued at $1.72 niitlion, 
wt*ri» made to iiptH^riiassnipn* For 1974*75, the Tuition Grants Commlttou, 
which mindnlHt^rH tia' (irograni under thy 1970 onabUng logislation, 
rrquesti'd $8 ndUion to expand the iiruijranu Although the appropriationH 
uft for 197 4-76 has not been adopted, botli house and senate versions of the 
money bill contain about $6 nutlion for this program for the coming year« 



State Aid 
'Ih Private 



In August 1973« the Commission on Higher Kdueation, having been 
authorized by the lieneral Assembly to do so, named the University of 
South t'arolina an its **desigmV to apply (under IHtbHc Law 92-541) for 
funds from the Veterans Administration for operation of a new medical 
Si'honK provided the university was able to demonstrate tliat two principal 
cnt»*n.i luuld hv met: 

I No state outlays for capital construction of any kind would be 
incurred for at least the first 10 years. 

2. Wonstate** funding of at least 52 per cent of the operating costs of 
the proposed new school could be assured, also for at least 10 years. 
The percentage figure was ({uoted by the Univemty of South 
Caiulina in legislative testimony earUer in the year. 

Fotiowing submission of the university*s proposal to the Veterans Adminis* 
trutKHi. tht> commission reviewed the university's pro|x}§al and notified the 
(ient>rul AssiMubly m April that the two principal criteria it had established as 
prerecjuisite to its approval appeared to have been met. A controversial item 
of $391,000 in the university's appropriations request for 1974«75, to 
proviih* the state portion of the first year's operating costs of the proposed 
school. pa^^M'd by a two*to<ine majority in the house and unanimously in the 
Scnaii* Finance Committee. Final approval by the senate, still debating the 
mont y bill at this writing, is anticipated, particularly since the Veterans 
Ad mil ( titration has approved the application subject to favorable action by 
the (W»tu»ral Assembly. The long*standing controversy over the establishment 
of thf stale's second metiical schooHthe Medical University of South 
i*arc)hoa« also pubhc mul founded in 1824-thus appeared to be near an end. 

In a i*'hit^>d ai tum, the commission approved, for 1974*75, the University of 
Souti) Carolina's firoposat to establish a graduate school of public health, but 
rt^ji't t* 4| at the same time the univi»rsity's ]m>posal to establish a graduate 
si houi of nuMiicine. pending a decision on Uie medical school controversy. 

Kutr m the yrar, thi» i*ommission on Higher Education approved a proposal 
from CtiMnson Cniv4*rsity to establish a new program leading to the master of 
M*H*nr«» in family health nursing, with emphasis on health maintenance, 
••NptTially for rural ;urras. T he graduate nursing program became the second 
to hv placril m o|M'ration within the state in the past four years, the 
(•ntvrfMty of South Carolina having inaugurated a master's degree program 
f»)r mnst^s in 1971. 



Health Education: 



t) New Medicai 
School 



2) Public Health 



3) Graduate 
Medical School 



4i Nuraing 



Follow Hiu a suggestion contained in the 1973 report of a legislative 
tiimtniftee t«> study the total health care delivery system, the commission 
atled to establish a Health Kducation Authority. It is eKt)ected that this 
group will, amonu other thinf^s be asked to review and make recommenda* 
tions t«> tin eommission on all future program proposals from public 
poMMH itttdary institutions which bear on health-related areas. 



&) Health Education 
Authority 
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Hud gt'h tilt 



Apprupnahom 



information 



Lust fall till' c'oimnission ret'civod and wviewwl 11>74'75 appropriation 
ri'quests a«)»rc«ating $140.7 million from the public c'ollt»|{os and univorsitios. 
In lint' with l\w ll>73 (U'lteral Asst»i«bly*s iiiaiidatti, i\w commission's review 
pla<H'tl primary *»tti|)}iasis on appropriation roquests as t'omputed l»y formula. 
An appropriation formula has bwn und«'r joint di»v«?lopm«»nt by th«? 
institutions and th«> t-timmission for over throe years. The 1974-75 version of 
the formula, adopted by the eommi.ssion last Augunt, is eonsidered to be 
another major step in the dirtjetion of inereasoti objeetivity and interinstitu- 
tional equity in determining appropriations for Institutions of liigher 
education. 

Following extensive reviews, the commission recommended to the State 
Builget and Control Moartl and to the General Assembly appropriations 
totaling $1.H0.4 million. Although the 1974-75 general appropriation bill has 
not yet completeil its passage through the legislature, so far both the Budget 
and Control lloartl and the General Assembly have generally endorsed the 
commission's recommendations for each institution. 

The Commission on Higher Kducation and the public colleges and 
universities began the development of a management information system 
(M.I.H.) in 19G9, based on uniform data concerning faculty and staff, 
students, courses, facilities and finance. Tiiis system became operative on a 
manual basis in 1970. Although it was known from the beginning that 
computerization of the system at both institutional and commission levels 
was di*sirabte, it was not until August 1973 that the commi.ssion was in a 
position to sup(M)rt the institutions in this endeavor, at which time the 
commission filled the previously established position of director of M.I.S. 
computerization. A three-phase procedure and timetable for implementation 
of the M.I.S. computerization project were adopted in agreement with the 
colleges and imiversities. The first phase, establishment of a uniform data 
base, including preparation of a statewide data-element dictionary, has 
already been com()leted. Efforts are also under way to adopt a single 
data-base management software package. The second phase, computerization 
of the current manual reporting system, together with establishment of 
program co.st reports, is scheduled for completion by May 1, 1976. 
Evaluation and adopting of various othm- National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems (NCIIEMS) products is to be completed, 
including testing by one or more of the institutions, by July 1, 1975. 



TENNESSEE 

Tennessee Higher Education Commission 
908 Andrew Jackson State Office Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
John K. Folger. Executive Director 



.V<'i4' Medteal 
Sehmd 



As in 1973, two issues-tlesegregation and a second metlical school- 
continued to dominate the attention of Tennessee's higher education during 
the 1974 academic year. 

The establishment of a second medical school at East Tennessee State 
University, over the veto of (;ovemor Winfield Dunn, probably is the most 
significant bill emanating from the 1974 General Assembly. The medical 
school, however, is contingent upon financial aid from the Veterans 
Administration, although the state appropriated $400,000 for planning and 
initial employment of staff. 
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The 8ix.year.old University of Toiinesseo, Nashville-Tennessee State Univer. 
aiiy (lesegregatiun ease reached a elimux on April 19, 1974, when a U.S. 
Distriet Court judge ruled that Tennessee State is the only state institution 
which ean offer graduate education courses in Nashville next fall. In 
addition, the judge said that the University of Tennessee must terminate its 
competing graduate education program offerings in Nashville at the 
conclusion of the current school year. 

The U.S. government, as a plaintiff, had requested transfer of three 
duplicative programs to carry out the judge's order to put an additional 
"white presence" on the predominantly black (95 per cent of the students 
are black) Tennessee State campus. These included the graduate education 
program (technically a University of Tennessee, Knoxville, program) and 
undergraduate education and engineering programs. The Higher Education 
Commission had recommended that the graduate education program be 
transferred to Tennessee State as the most promising desegregation effort 
liecause of the demand for such courses. Approximately 400 students 
enrolled at University of Tennessee, Nashville, are affected by the court 
decision, as well as 22 faculty who teach graduate courses. A long-range 
desegregation plan is to be submitted to the court by August 1. 

There were more than 70 pieces of legislation on higher education 
introduced during the 1974 session of the 88th General Assembly, aiid 
nearly one.hatf became law. The general appropriations bill, following cuts 
by the governor because of anticipated revenue reductions, provided 
approximately $166 million for operating the 21 state institutions and other 
higher education proems. The legislature overrode several of the governor's 
budget vetoes and restored several million dollars to the higher education 
budget. As a result, the institutions will receive about $169.8 million in 
operating funds for the 1974-75 academic year. This represents a 14.1 per 
cent increase over this year's $148.8-million budget, but much of the 
increase is for health education. The University of Tennessee medical units in 
Memplus will receive a $4.25 million increase (36.9 per cent) over this year's 
funds, and a new family residency program received $500,000. The higher 
eilucatiun institutions will also receive $23,254,000 for capital projects, with 
$2.23 million being provided out of current revenues. The bulk of these 
funds ($12 miUion) also goes to the university's medical units. 

A new veterinary school was also created by the General Assembly, with 
$425,000 being appropriated for planning this facility at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. Also established was the Tennessee Student Assistance 
Corporation, which will assume the functions of two existing student assis> 
tance agencies and centralize student aid activities in a single body. 

Tennessee, through legislation, joined the Southern Regional Education 
iioard (SREB) "Academic Common Market," and state students will have 
access to 66 graduate programs in SREB states beginning this fall. In 
addition. 18 grattuate programs at Tennessee's public institutions are being 
made available to students in other SREB states. 



Desegregation 



Appropriation* 



Veterinary 
School 



Student Aid 



Academic Common 
Market 



.\ student member was added to the University of Tennessee Board of 
Trustees, with the annual appointment being rotated among the five 
university campuses. A bill to include a student on the Board of Regents was 
not successful. 



student Trustee 



A change in the state's educational structure was proposed by public school 
interests that sought to enable the State Board of Education to appoint its 



Etlucational 

Structure 

Change 
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own chief executive officer who would also be in c'hari;e of the State 
Department of Kducation. The original bill proposed to give the commis* 
sioner of education— who would no longer have responsibility for operation 
of the eciuoation department-^program and budgetary control over higher 
education. In addition* it would have eliminati^d the Higher Education 
Commission, except as an advisor^' group. The bill was amended in the 
senate to leave the commission intact and to provide for coordination 
between the Board of Education and the <*ommission in budget and planning 
activities. Since the house did not concur in the amendments, the bill did not 
Ijtfv lo inc governors (Jusk. iwo Diiia, lo cnangu ine Sbiuciure oi inc 
commission, were unsuccessful, as was a measure to olimlnate the voting 
power of four ex officio members on the Board of Regents 


LiveminH and 
Hegulaiiofi 


Passage of the PostseconUary Education Authorization Act restructures the 
existing Private Business School Board to authorize and regulate all 
nonde^eo-gr'anting postsecondary institutions. The avt provides that the 
Higher Kducation Commission will Ucense degree«granting institutions, unless 
iney ure aireauy accreutieci. ine iegisiaiion* aimeo ai unetnicai pracuces oi a 
few Mistitutions and the outright degree mills, is a consumer protection 
measure. U goes into effifct in 1975. 


Vetoes 

t) Community 
College 

2) CiVfd Dorms 

3) Btisiness 
Administration 


Governor Dunn vetoed a bill granting $7.5 million for construction of a new 
community college in Davidson County (Nashville), because of the pending 
University of Tennessee, Nashville-Tennessee State desegregation suit. He 
also killed a bill prohibiting any coUega or university chartered by the state 
to house unmanried male and female students in the same building or 
dormitory under certain conditions, llis veto of a $l*niillion appropriation 
for a business administration building at Tennessee State, however, was 
overridden. 


Reciprocity 


Measures to waive nonresident tuition for Kentucky residents if reciprocated 
for I'ennesseans attending Kentucky schools and to waive nonresident' 
vUltiuiio lor siuuenio in etgni suiTounvinig staves ii ^n^ action was 
reciprocated were not successful. 


TEXAS 




Coordinating Boari, Texa^ College and University System 
IV O. Box 12788, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 
iievington Reed, Commissioner 


Growth 


For Texas higher education, 1973*74 was a year of reassessment. In the 
midst of growth and seeming prosperity, concern for the future was a 
dominant theme. Student enrollment was at an all-time high of 531,430. 
Eleven new institutions had opened doors to students during the past two 
years. State appropriations to support higher education reached a record 
$1.4 billion for the 1973*75 bieimium, of which $705*3 million was 
allocated for 1973*74. 


Concefnn For 
The Future 


Yet, the questions and concerns for the future centered in these same three 
areas. How many students would he entering higher education? How many 
and wliat kind of institutions and programs would be needed to serve them? 
How much would it cost, and what share of that cost would bo home by th*» 
federal government, the state and the students? Predictions of leveling 
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tion wan t^vidinimi in st€>p|H>cl'Up r«truiti«et»t efforts, growth of off'i'ampus 
mum* offerings and n^t^xaniination of program offorin^^. 


For StudentH 


Hpiraling fosts wor« eating into otmrational budgets and (.'onstriiction funds. 
Kavully salary incri'ase's wt»rt? not keeping paee with fost-oMivirigesealation. 
Kducation pUtnnm were talking a t»earehing look at the shifting pattern of 
federal funding for liigher education and evaiuating tlie impact of the new 
t^niphasis on student ratiier than in<«tttutionat aid. tmplenientation of federal 
(H'tual (^niulovntent oitiMtrtimitv i*tit<ielinix; mtiiuriKwi inftttititiitnttl tiMlf.uftifiitH: 
The Coordinating itoard and the Htate attorney general cfosponsored seminars 
for college administratuis on legal proldems in higher education. 


2) St)lralmg Coats 

3) Legal Problems 


Convening: of a eonstitutional convention to rewrite the state's eentury-old 
charter underscored the reassessment of Texas higher education. Months of 
i^'stunony and heated debate preceded the drafting of new constitutional 

ItllliiUillii* ff'kfiirfittlO f%trili*t lIFfrt kU\\:oTt'iii\M*i^ i\%mI fitmtit^isit ctintirirf ft%¥ T^vtia 

higher » (iiuation. The new document is scheduled to be presented to the 
people for their vote in fait 1974. 


Vomtitutional 
Convention 


The Coordinating Board is conducting a restudy of the Texas higher 
education system. Results of the study .m* to be reported to the Texas 
Seiutte wlien it convenes in January U)75. Related research projects were 
launched lo exannne enrollment trends, the chanirinc niaki>-tHt nf thi» ^tll{iiM1fc 
boiiy. fmancing, facilities needs, studtmt financial aid opportunities, and 
program availability -particularly in professional education. 


Hyntem Higher 
lidueation Study 


Student enrollment in all Texas colleges and universities showed a healthy 
0.8 jier cent incre.tse in 1973 over the prei^eding year. The fastest growing 
segment continued to he pubHc comnumity colleges, recording more than a 
11 per cent aimual increase. The growth rate at public senior institutions was 
more Uian four per cent, while enrollment at private senior institutions 
stayed relatively constant. Projections were for continued increases in total 
student enrollments luit at leveling growth rates. Preliminary results of 
studies also showed evidence of changing make>up of student bodies— more 
uart'time students, more adults entering i!nlh>ct> to uivinti* <ikill«i or ttrpnnrp 
fiir new t*ari»i»r?i, iiuTinLstui demands for vocationaUtechnicai and other 
proiifunu directly relatec to preparation tor the world of work* 


Enrollment 


Insititutional pro^tram development activities reflected recognition of new 
enrolhnent trends, hut also prompted legislative concerns for overexpansion 
of till* sVstiMn or iinneceHStir\* <iunlti*2it.inn within thp<;v^t.pni r^nmnrohnnctvo 

— C*ounlin itinu Bo%ml studies addressed two areas of that concern— off-campus 
i'ours«» offerings and prafesj»ionai education programs. 


Institutional 

Program 

Development 


Legislation enacted in 1911 had directetl the Cf>orciinating Board to approve 
or disapprove* request^i from pulilic (*omnutnity colleges to offer courses 
outside their legally cDnsttttite<1 districts. Board -approved rules and regula- 
tions for such offerings encourage coopemtion among the colleges and 
self-regulation. Kach community college affiliates with one of eight regional 
councils and partuipatt^s in the formulation of a regional plan for all 
out Mifn list net cf)Ursc offi^rint^s in thp rpoinn Th^ f^nnrdinnlincr RnAnI 
c(msi(.li*rs requests from each college in the context of the regional plan for 
delivery of iie«*ded tnlucattonal opportunities. 


Community 
Cnllene 
Regional 
Plans 


The i^ooftlinating Board this year hegan a survey and examination of 
off-i-ainpus o|H»rations of s4»nior colleges and universities. The goal is to 


Off campus 
Pn^grams 
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i'luifttiiiAt^i t^ff>i*£ifiittii& fii^tivif in4 i%f nil itt^tiliitii^ttft ti% itifttiifp ftvfliiahiliiv t)f 

mmk'ii prugratns wiiik* avoiding uiinumiiary UupUc^ition and unhoaithy 
eoiutxitiiloti among institutiutis. 




In ri's|)onsi> to numoruus ri;qui*sts from Tt'xas institutionH to oxtmnd 
t)roft*s»ional programs, the Coordinating Board authorised eotnprehen^ive 
studios. Advisory committees, made up of outstanding lay persons and 
meiniH^tH of tlie profeiiKions under study, direyted the study efforts. Results 
of the studios-in nuHiicai, dental, pharmaey, allied health and nursing 
education -are seheduted to be presented to the Coordinating Board in late 
suntmer and fall 1974. Kesult^ of the studies and Coordinating Board action 

iiaat'll u|Hiii iiiUhe reBUiiA art? fX|it-'i;W,'u w rt'suiv in inipriivtju |«u»c!»ivinai 

education programs and substantial financial savings to the state through 
avoidance of unnecessary duplication in such costly programs. 


Cnnhnumti atui 
Adull Hdueahon 


I'he C'ooniinating Hoard also authorixed studies culiminating in development 
of a statewide plan for adult and continuing education. The plan, scheduled 
for presentation to the board in July, addresses scope, delivery system and 
financing recommendations. Community college efforts to serve nontradi* 
tional studenbi ent*>ring postsecondary education also accelerated. Legisla* 
tion enacted in 1973 recognizes compensatory education as legal purpose 
of <:(mmuinlty colleges and authorizes state funding fo? such programs. Also, 
oiieringN in atiuii oasic euucaiion courses anu programs were mcreasea as a 
result of legislation enacted and funds appropriated by the Texas legislature 
m lU7a. 


1 year 

ikvupationat . 


The Coonlinating Board also authorized the offering of new baccalaureate 
degree programs which build u|x>n two*year occupational programs offered 
by community colleges. Designed to serve graduates of these two*year 
programs anu to mcei neeus lor vciCBiionai'iecnnivai mSbrucion, cne new 
programs are the result of cooperative efforts of the junior and senior 
institutions, the Coordinating Board and the Texas Education Agency. 




.An uncertain economy posed unusually difficult questions in formulation of 
Coonlinating Board recommendations and designation of formulas to 
finance Texas higher e<lucation for the 1977*79 biennium. Annual inflation* 
induced increments of six per cent above 1975 rate levels were incorporated 
into most of the 11 public senior college formulas designated by the board. 
The board further recommended that college faculty salaries be escalated at 
an eight per cent per annum rate to move Texas toward the national average 
lor HUtn HUiUrtoSi sviore iimn luu rcfiiresoniaiives ironi iGxas couegBs anu 
universities Kervod on Coordinating Board advisory t-ommittees in develop- 
ment of the formulas. 


Capitai 

Impntvemeni 

Hnnds 


The tegishitun^ in 1973 atisigned a new res|xinsihiiity to the Coordinating 
Board. New legislation authorized three puhlie universities to issue honds for 
capital improvements backed by tlie pledge of tuition revenues. The 
legislation further provides that the Coordinating Board is to approve the 
profxisml eonstruetion |m>jects, the terms and provisions of the bonds and 
adopt rules and notations for the issuance of the bonds and approval of the 
piecige oi {Kiymeni* rouowini$ a puuuc nearing in oeiHeniDer, %nt? uuaiu 
adoptni rules and regidations and approved issuance of the bonds in 
October. 


Snnfavuliy 
Suiane* 


Salaries and personnel policies for nonfaculty employees of Texas untver- 
sifjes are t>eing examined by the Coordinating Board as part of a statewide 
study. Ilie two«phase study will result in recor^mendattons to the legislature 
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fogarding t^io iovot of funding retiiiirod to 8up|)ort oquilalUc salary ijolicii's 
for nonfat'ulty oniployee^ and rot'ommtindation^ on statewido pcrnonnel 
adiiitnbtration {tolidesi and procudurua. Another statewide study conducted 
by tite Coordinating Koanl is of tlie use of eomputers in Texas liigiier 
education. Seiieduied for eoniplettun in fall 1974, the Htudy is exfieeted to 
result in reconintondatiung for increasing effii^ieney and effecting eeonomies 
tn t^ttnfiuter sytitenis to serve instruetional, iit>rary, researeh and admiiiiBtra* 
tivo needs of Texas eoilegus and universities^. 

To assess major repair and rehalMlitation projeets for which future state 
funds may he requested, the Coordinating Board eondueted a eampus*l>y* 
eampus survey of puidie senior institutions. Inventories of faeilities spaee are 
U|Klated annually, preceded Ijy worksho))s on teehniques to develop 
improved spate utilization teehnltpu's antt to assure improved camttus master 
filanniiig. Tlie board also processed applications for federal equipment and 
ntatorial grant funds and for construction and remodeling funds. 

To assist cotnmunity colleges build resource development capabilities, the 
Cmtidinatutg Board cosponsors annual workshops with the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges and publishes a monthly 
resourj'e developntent newsletter deslgnwi specifically to .provide informa* 
tion on resource opportunities for two*year institutions. 

Concerned witli the effect of profNisetl federal regulations on the operation 
of Texas' student loan program, the Coordinating Board in April petitioned 
the (.*on(7ess for action. A board resolution urged passage of a bill, 
introduced Inst September by Texas Congressmen Omar Burleson and 
William .\rcher, which proposes to remove obligations issu<Hl to finance 
student loans from arbitrage bond classification. Such classification would 
limit the amount of yield on investnu>nt of proceeds to 1.5 per cent and also 
disallow consideration of bad debt losses and that cost of administering the 
progmm which is appropriated l)y the 'I'exas legislature in determining the 
net amount of yield. The provisions could, therefore, force interest rates 
cliarged on student loans to such artificially low levels tliat the program 
could become unfeasible to maintain. The boanl also had urged the U.S. 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB) to e.xclude the student loan bonds 
from proposed regulations which threatened the tax-exempt status of such 
lionds. Represfntatives from OMB later indicated that tlie proposed 
regulations were being reconsidered. 

'Il»e constitutionality of the Tuition Hc{uali/4)tion Grsxnis I'rogram, which 
makes stalt» grants availab; to needy Texas student^s, also was chaltengefl this 
year. Opiiuons issued by the state attorney general confirmed the constitu- 
titmality of tlu* program. llow«.»ver, the (Coordinating Board did revise its 
rules ajul regulations for the administration of the program to conform with 
the juditiary int(>rpretation» of the program's statutory provisions. Author* 
izetl for the first time in 1972, the program had been av»ilat)le only to 
freHtunan studenti* at inde|H»ndent colleges imd universities in 1971-72. The 
next y^ar sophomores also became eligible, and in 1973-74, freshmen, 
sophoniore«i and juniors were eligible for the grantit. .Approximately 9,000 
students* participated in the program, which was funded for .$5 million this 
year. Appropriations for 1974-73 for tl»e program are $7.5 million, with all 
undergraiiuate and graduate stuttents at independent institutions eligible to 
apply. 



Vomputer 
Study 



Spaee Survey 



Community 
Colleges 



Student Loan 
Program 



State Aid To 
Private 



i\ new State Sttident Incentive (irants Program also was planned and 
unphMuentiHi during 1973. Since the Tuition Kqualizution Grantii I'rogram 



Student Aid 
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was the only state student-grant {irogram meeting federal criteria for 
participation this year, funds from that program were made available to 
mateh up tt> $1 million in federal funds which were available for tite I'exas 
incentive grants program. The board launched a study to explore the need 
for and feasibility of a broad<based program of state.*supportcd grants to 
needy students. The study was to explore the possibility of restructuring the 
existing state«sup|M>ned financial aid programs so that the newly structured 
program and state fumls appropriated f»r its support might be used as the 
state's matching share for federal funds received through the State Student 
Incentive Grants Program. 


Stat« Student 
Loan Vmgram 


Home 1S>000 needy Texas students borrowed about $24 million this year 
through the Uinson>Ha2lewood College Student Loan Program. The board 
continued to update and improve administrative procedures and operations 
of the program. Collection efforts and procedures were accelerated through 
expansion of the collection staff and allocation of additional funds to be 
used by the state attorney general for court filing costs to bring suit for 
collection of accounts six or more months overdue. Lawsuits fded by the 
state attorney general are processed to recover losses on loans obtained prior 
to fall 1971. Loans issued since that time are protected by federal default 
insurance. To improve collections efforts throughout the higher education 
system, the Coordinating Board sponsored a series of collections workshops 
for institutional fmancial aid office personnel. 


UTAH 




State Board of Regents 

136 East South Temple, Suite 1201 

Halt Lake City, Utah 84111 

G. Homer Durham, Commissioner 


Sew Hoani 
Same 


A new name for the State Board of Higher Education is one of Utah's 
1973-74 highlights. Tlte Utah legislature in its 1974 budget session took a 
leaf from history in changing the board's name to the State Board of 
Regents. Enacted February 1, the measure was signed by the governor on 
February 11 and went into effect April 2. ''Regents" has historical 
significance, as it was the title given the 12 citizens who were vested with the 
powers of the University of Deseret (now the University of Utah) when it was 
first created February 28, 1850. These original regents were charged at that 
time to **. . .establish branches of the University throughout the State. . .** 
As members of the State Board of Higher Education were governing the 
public colleges and universities throughout the state, the regent title 
represents the full historical intention. 


TenufV 


Another of the issues resolved during the year had occupied a great deal of 
board attention for the last two years. The Board of Regents adopted a basic 
tenure policy for the system on December 20. Each institution il^ by the first 
of July, to receive approval from the regents for its own institutional codes. 
To assist the institutions in preparing these individual codes, the regents 
adopted a 14-page statement, setting forth guidelines and procedural 
requirements to be followed by the institutions. Since Utah institutions vary 
so greatly in size, tradition, faculty background and interests, the regent. 
|)olicy is not a uniform code. It sets out minimum standards and higbUghts 
certain areas with which institutional codes should deal. One section in the 
code which describes due process for discipline and termination for cause is 
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tiw ottty soclturt with which iitstitutiotial codes must comply consistently 
throughout the systi^m. 

In the bu<ig(4 uroa, tho State* Buar<} of liugt'nt^i wus ubte to secure an B.7 per 
cent moreiLse in operating budget from the iegislature, bringing the total to 
$118.8 million. The legislature appropriated $75.7 million, $10.2 million or 
15.5 fier c«nt more Uian for 197ti-74. Significant in the legislative 
ap{vopriHtion is provision for the attention of 25 per cent of reimbursed 
overhead revenue to be u.<ied as Heed money for attracting new research 
<5ontraet!i. The legislators during the previous se.ssion had refused to accept 
the 25 pi>r cent recommended by the regents, allowing only 14 {jer cent. The 
legislature also appropriated $10.2 million for capital facilities projects, 
allocating $4.4 million Ua new buildings. The greatest portion of the 
appropriation, however, is to be used for alterations, repair and improve* 
ments of existing facilities. 

Plans for updating Utah's 1968 master plan also were initiated during the 
year. The timetable for preparation aims for adoption of a master plan 
dotrument by July 1975. A task force drawn from system institutions is 
defining issues and recommending the thrust to which the effort ^ould 
address itself. 

Late in the year the governor designated the State Board of Regents as 
l%h*s "1202** agency, augmenting its membership for those purposes by 
adding representatives from the State Board for Vocdtionil Education, the 
State Manpower Planning Council and Westminster College, a private 
four*year liberal arts college. The governor's designation should augment the 
master planning efforts already under way. 

Several other basic policy decisions marked the year. The regents adopted 
with amendments a computer policy which involves the board more directly 
in approving additions to or modifications of computer installations or 
services at any of the member institutions. A second policy saw the regents 
increase their att«>ntion to Utah's three community colleges. The new stance 
allows the three institutions to exchange faculty and acquire roles in 
continuing education, not previously allowed. 

At the year's end, the regents were working out the particulars of a student 
fee policy to apply systemwkle. Recognizing the need for diffe'ential fees 
because of a wide institutional variance, the fee poUcy would 'accomplish a 
number of ol>jectives. First, it would set the number of crediv hours at which 
full tuition and fees could be assessed. Presently that varies from 7 to 12 
hours at the institutions. Secondly, it would make more uniform the basis 
for collecting resident and nonresident fees from students carrying less than 
a full load. Finally, as the data becomes available, it would relate full*time 
tuition and fees more closely with cost. If feasible, tuition charges then 
could Ltecome automatically assessed depending on the rising or failing cost 
level. 



AppmpriaUom 



Matter Kan 



Pottteeondary 
Commisiion 



New Policie$: 
I) Computen 



2i Community 
CoUeget 



3) Student Fee* 



Contributing to the regent policies were a number of indepth studies 
published this year by the office of the commissioner. Among these were a 
study of tuition and fees in 10 Western states, an indepth study of system 
enrollments and enrollment projections and a study of athletic expenditures 
at system institutions. 



studies 
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VIRGINIA 



State* Council of liighor Kducution 
dU East Rrouii HitwU KHh Kluor 
Rtchimmd, Virginia 23210 
V&niel E. Marvin Jr., Director 



Htfaponsibtliiies 



Muiter Plan 



AppropriatioiiH 



Tho rt<sponsibiUtii>s of tl«' State (Council <»f Higher Education were increased 
signifioantly in 1974 following a two-yoar study of higher educjation by a 
legislative comniiii8ion. Coordination and govornant't* of Virginia's system of 
higher education was the topie of central uoncem to the commission. The 
resulting legislation maintainal the Council of Higher Education as a 
coortiinattng l>t>ard and assigned to it increased responsibilities in areas of 
planning, finance, facilities, academic programs, enrollment projections and 
budgetary review. 

Nearly two years of work culminated in the Council of Higher Education 
publishing the Virginia Plan for Higher Education. This 10-year master plan 
will be updated biennially and presented to the General Assembly. The 
Virginia plan identifies three main goals for higher education in Virginia— 
centeretl around the themes of a(!cessibility, excellence and accountability; a 
series of specific proposals for achieving these gsals; and institutional 
planning statements for the state's public and private ( oUeges. 

1974 was an appropriations year for Virginia higher education as the General 
Assembly approved the biennial state budget. Total appropriations to 
Virginia higher education for 1974-76 edged close to the $1 billion mark. 
About $520 miUion of this was general fund tax dollars which represented a 
32 per wint increase over 1972-74. Appropriations for capital outlay to 
higher education were almost nonexistent, as a near moratorium on state 
building for 1974-76 was imposed because of financial restraints and general 
'onomic uncertainties. 



Enrollment 



State Aid 
To Private 



Desegregation 



Enrollment in Virginia's public colleges continued to increase at a rate above 
the national average. Fall 1973 headcount enrollment was up 12 per cent, far 
above the approximate 4 per cent national average increase. Admission 
applications and enrollment shifts indicated, however, that the projections of 
a leveling off of enrollments by the decade's end would probably hold true. 
Virginia's community colleges continued to grow rapidly, with nearly 80 per 
cent of the enrollment growth being part-time students. Virginia's private 
colleges experienced another headcount enrollment drop of 4 per cent, and 
one of Virginia's four-year private colleges, Stratford College in Danville, 
announced it would not reopen in fall 1974, 

To aid the state's private colleges, the General Assembly appropriated more 
than $4 million earmarked for losms, repayable in money and services, to 
students in private colleges. This appropriation contrasts to a $675,000 
allotment for the previous bienniuni and should provide a $400 loan to each 
eligible applicant. The legislature also alloted more than $1 million to a 
need-based fmancial aid program for students in both public and private 
<'olieges. Both programs ore administered by tlie Council of Higher 
Education. 

Following extensive communications stemming from the Adams vs. Richard- 
son case concerning Title IV of the Civil Kights Act, the Department of 
Heiilth, Education and Welfare approved the plan for equal opportunity in 
Virginia's institutions of higher education. 
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Virgtnta bt»came one ot sevorut statoH in the South making plans to establish a 
sdiwl of ^'otortnary nimlicine* Planning fundd were appropriated by the 
General Aiisembly, but the questiun of how many veterinary schools are 
neeiieii in the ^>uth and where they should be located has led th^i involved 
states to proceed uautiously* 

Virginia's plan for regional consortia for continuing higher education was 
recognised by a national award during the year» and all six of tlie regional 
couMirtiu have now been established* 



Veterinary 
Medieine 



Regional 
Consortia 



In other legislative actions, the Council of Higher Education's three*year 
medical manpower study, for which the 1973 General Assembly provided 
the first year of funding, was not funded by the 1974 legislature. 

Virginia became one of the fi»t states to establish a statewide policy for 
education for senior citizens. For persons over 65 years of age with specified 
incomes, tuition and fee charges are to be waived with enrollment on a 
space*availal)le basis. In another move to increase accessibility to higher 
educ«ation, Virginia Joined the Southern Regional Education Board's ''Aca- 
demic Common Market'' program. 

With limited federal funding available for the state *'1202 commissions," 
Virginia decided to wait until funding justified participation in the program. 
The i^ouncil of Higher Education was identified as the agency to be named 
as the 1202 commission in the future if adequate funding becomes available. 



Medical 
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WASHINGTON 



Council on II gher Education 

908 East Fifth Street 

Olympia, Washington 98504 

James M. Furman, Executive Coordinator 

The Council on Migher Education has received authorization from the 
legislature to implement a new state-funded work-study program. Senate Bill 
3202 provides for employment opportunities for students attending public 
or private institutions of postsecondary education in the state. It also 
provides for the state to pay up to 80 per cent of the costs for students 
employed under the program. An eligible student must be enrolled on at 
least a half-time basis. An initial appropriation of $750,000 was made for 
-implementation and operation of the program for the second year of the 
hiennium. The work-study program now provides a balanced student 
financial aid program in this state, supplementing the state need-grant 
program and the newly established state loan program. 

The Higher Education Assistance Authority, which was established in 1973 
to provide a secondary market for purchase of fully guaranteed federal loans, 
is awaiting a declaratory judgment as to the constitutionality of the program. 
Initial arguments in the case relate primarily to separation of church and 
state for loans received by students attending private institutions. 

In the area of program planning and research, the Council on Higher 
Education has entered into Phase 11 of its graduate program review effort. 
The second phase of the review focuses on duplicate program offerings in 
state colleges and universities. More tlian 100 graduate programs are 



Work'Btudy 
Program 
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Graduate 
Program 
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currontly under review iii this second phase as a follow-up to the first phase 
which c'oncentrated on programs with low enrollments. 
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Plan fit ftg 
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The long-range planning effort is well under way and the final report, Goals 
for Postnecondary Education in the State of Washington, has been 
completed. A second report, dealing with the Roles and Missions of the 
Four-Year Public Institutions, is nearing completion. 

The (Council on Higher Education has conducted a variety of studies in the 
past year dealing with such matters as faculty workload analysis, faculty 
salaries cost characteristics and a national comparison of the financial 
support of higher education for all states. Combined state and local 
appropriations for higher education were analyzed from several different 
perspectives. Washington was ranked and compared with other states using 
such indices as combined state and local appropriations on a per capita basis 
and per $1,000 of per capita personal income. 

The council's higher education cost study is the first effort in the state to 
relate all costs to the instructional, research and public service efforts of the 
public institutions of higher education. The report will serve as the basis for 
an increased emphasis on program budgeting in higher education. 

Enrollment levels in the state of Washington showed continued trends that 
have been evident for the past two years. The two state universities have 
increased in enrollments, state colleges have dedmed, private institutions 
have held to a stable and somewhat increased enrollment level and the 
community college enrollment has continued to increase, but at a slower rat« 
than previously experienced. 

The state of Washington has been involved in a reciprocity study with the 
state of Oregon, through the auspices of the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education, and expects to have some information available by fall 
regarding highly specialized programs which lend themselves to student 
exchange agreements. In addition, a technological clearinghouse has been 
established and the state has agreed to enter into an exchange agreement for 
sending its students out of state in optometry programs. A report on the 
academic calendar was presented to the Council on Higher Education, and 
deliberations regarding implementation of a common calendar have been 
discussed. A final decUion wiU be made in the summer. 

After a year-long study, a special task force in nontraditional study 
presented its report, Dynamics of Change. New concepts for open learning 
are being explored within the state and, in order to better understand the 
total needs of populations not previously served by traditional education, an 
educational needs assessment project is being implemented. In addition, 
steps to develop a statewide telecommunications network are under way. 



WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia Board of Regents 
iai6 Charleston National Plaza 
Charleston. West Virginia 25301 
Ben L. Morton, Chancellor 



Student Aid 



In a ri^cent special session, the West Virginia legislature amended the state 
scholarship program to provide an upper limit on grants . .limited to the 
lesser of the payments of tuition and those related compulsory fees charged 
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by an tnaitutioit to all Wu^t Virginia uiuiorgradtiate students or aii amount 
fjrctticii U) thi' av(?rai!<> Stato (lottofal Futut sui^Durt for t^acit fuU'tintu 
c^qytvali'fii studcnU tn the' i^tatc^ four*yoar ifottegi's tor the pm*eding acuUetnk* 
ytw a^s cak'utatuil by thu Board of lU')$i»nt»/^ 




Sliii imdi^r (^onstdoration in tho spudat .sosHion in UiKiHtutioii to nwvpt a 
iiHV2)ti^ ffi^Httttiriti \lf>nri<i }{^fv<»v CtiiUpilo in l^harii^Kliin. *A ditt to thp 
lioard (»i HegeiUs. 1 ho bill has passed the. house and in iummitttio in the 
s€<itat4?. 


Private School 

t O i UUtiV 


Utilising (ni'onio i'«)ltt>t'ti*d from the nonresident undergraduate student 
M^rvU't* fi*t\ iUii Iktard uf Kegents allocated approximately $1 million during 
the uast vcar io i\w t'olleties and universities to he used toward eliminatins 
(?xistini{ hbrnry re.sourite defidts. This action completed phase two of a 
§i.\«phas^ plan to bring all libraries to established standards. 


Library 
He9ource$ 
Deficit 
ft 


In 1973 campus lung-range fadlities plans were completed for three 
iti!itituti(ms an<l started for thi:- last six. With completion of the remaining six 
planii. the regents will have accomplished their goal of establishing a campus 
King'taiiKc itUiiity pian lor cacn in8iHuiion> v^onsisienc wiin esiBDusncQ 
plans, soviMi major capital projects were completed and contracts were 
awarded for lU projects. 


Pacilities 
Pkming 


liKsittutiuns established by the hoard to serve primarily the part*time student 
i>xpm(Muvd sizable growth in the fall of 1973. The West Virginia College of 
Graduate Studies experienced a 62 {tet cent increase in enrollment, while the 
eomniumty collegi»» grew by 50 per cent. The Southern West Virginia 
l*ominunity Colleije increastul 89 |)er cent, Parkersburg Community College 

^0 iior ct'tlt. and We^t Virainia Nn(tbt>m C^ammunitv CnllMP M2 npr ftmt 

I'twae eitroltinenti^ demonstrate the need and unique function of community 
uullege 4'ducaticin. 


Enrollment 


A contrail program for West Virginia studv^nts to attend out>of'State colleges 
of optometr>' on a guaranteed basis was initiiited in the fall of 1973. Six 
first-year students were enrolled at the Southern College of Optometry, and 

Uitp studi'ilt MlU^rpd at Ohtci State Univenitv of Ontnmetrv under thp«f> 
contracts. 


Optometry 

Contract 

Program 


WISCONSIN 




. tlniv* ty of Wisconsin System 
1700 .an liis<> Hall 
Madtsofi« WisiMmsin 5370(> 
John i\ W&av4>r, l^r^idi-nt 




For ingher education in Wbeonsin, tht» year was mi*morable, historic and, at 
times, m«»io<tmmatK\ The shakedown cruise of the merged University of 
WiHionMn System, launched laU> in 197 1» was marked by important 
aiTonipb^hment^, achieved while roping with several difficult problems. The 
good nevv^ mctudes the.^e major ai'tivitles: 

1. t.t^itimation of the merger by |)as?mge in May 1 974 « after 17 months 
oi maneuvering, of a bill providing a single statutory charter for the 
HVj^tem of 13 universities* 14 fireshman^sophomore centers and 
Htatewide extension. 


Maior Activities: 
h Merger 
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2i Apprf^pnatums 


"I. Approval, uLsu at the »poc'iai May session of the legislature, of an 
aintual budget review bill refiniitg the total of the system's first 
consolidated biennial ulcerating budget to $1.2 billion and capital 
budget to $72.9 million for the two years ending June 30, 1975. 




3. Approval by the lioard of Uegent^, aftt'r 20 unprecedented statewide 
open hearings, of aiademie mission stiitenients for the system and for 
each ttniversity, the center system and extension. 


Review 


4. (Completion of audit and review of nuistor's/specialist programs, 
resulting in 50 program phase«outs and clearing the way for approval 
of new progrants. 


b) Aeadenm 
Phnmng 


5. Establishment of a continuous planning process for aeademie 
profp'ams, involving task forces, consortia, regional cooperative 
graduate centers attd regional agreements involving private institu* 
tions. 

♦ 


6p Xo9itradittonat 


6. IlegBtii and legislative approval to continuo planning for a Regents 
Statewide University** and a compctency4iased degree drawing on all 
exi$;ting educational and community resources, to serve a clientele 
now largely unserved. 




7. Establishment of the interim faculty consultative committee, with 
representation from all units, to advise the central administration and 
regent committees on Caculty policy questions. 


St Federal Fuiidi 


8. Acceptance of gifts, grants and government contracts totaling $124 
million, with federal funds accounting for $106 million. 


m Daia "^me 

■ 


9. Completion and implementation of three data base files for the 
central information system^Htudent data, curricular data and facil- 
ities data-with work continuing on the personnel data and fmancial 
data files. 


tU) fhidgetmg 


10. Development of budget planning techniques to allocate resources, 
including an economy -of-scale approach to analyze relative coste. 


Jlj Fm uUy Layoff 


11. Apt)ointment of a full-time ^'coordinator of faculty reassignment, 
relocation and retraining** who is assisting tenured faculty designated 
for layoff. 


KnntHmeni 
k'as:'utiy Layoff 


A slight enrollment increase for the system, from 133,303 in fall 1972 to 
I35,«i65 in fall 1973 (head crount), marked substantial enrollment declines 
which created serious difficulties for five of the former Wisconsin State 
Universities. A state of ^'fiscal emergency** was declared for four of the 
universities in onler to authorize s^pecial procedures to assist them. Of the 88 
tenured faculty given one*year advance notices of layoff in May 1973, to be 
effective May 1974, only 28 were actually laid off. The others had layoff 
notices rescinded or deferred, were relocated within the system or resigned. 




Until the higher education reorganization began In Wisconsin in November 
1971. tlie state had four boards of higher education. Now it has two— tlie 
Boarci of Regents of the University of Wisconsin System and vhe Board of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. The merger law {irovides for 
4*imr(ltnfittoti fif Ibp two bnnrfi< bv df^Hidnatitin t\\i^ nrp^tflotit of i^2ic*h hoiird 
an ex officio member of the other l>oard and by requiring approval of certain 



now pro^i^atiis of both boards. Tho Htate suporintondent of public; instruction 
also ifi a momtmr of hoUi boards* hi addition, tho central staffs of tho two 
sy^tonis have croatod tlircH.^ joint adminMrativo comniittiMifs* 

Minor dianiios Wi>re inado in \Aw organizational structure of the University of 
Wisi^onsin System within tho pant year* Tho Board of Regents now consists 
of niondjois, 14 nanuid by the governor and approved by the senate for 
staggered am^i year terms* Two senior vice presidents, for academic affairs 
and aduitnistrativo affairs, report to the president of the syst^^m* Each 
university is iioaded by a chancellor and three other top administrators are 
aliout to bi' appointed* 

In November, system wide tank forces were organised to deal with academic 
program matters that require the sharing of resources on a system/regional 
basts. Ti)e task forces, on agriculture, business administration, engineering/ 
technology, health sciences and teacher education, are preparing reports to 
be revitnved by campus administrators and deans of related colleges before 
final rogent review. 

On a ri^gional basis the West Central Wisconsin Consortium was organized by 
tlie univci^ittes at Kau Claire, Htver Falls, Menomonie (Stout) and La Crosse, 
witti Huperior in affiliate status. The regents approved operational agree* 
ment.s with private colleges involving public campuses in western, northern 
and northeastern Wisconsin. 

The review of current academic programs, in additiqn to identifying 56 
masti'r's'speciaiist programs for phase-out, placed 65 programs on probation- 
ary status subject to review within two years* Cost reductions resulting from 
academic program terminations, phasing out of laboratory schools* curtail- 
ment of summer offerings, course elimination and increased class sizes are 
estimated at $9*4 million for 1973-74. A proce^^ure for handling requests for 
new imd revised programs provides for presentation to the regents twice a 
year, in January and June, with final action scheduled for the following 
monthly meeting of the board. 

A decision appeal^ near on proposals for a new college of veterinary 
medicine. During tho ymu* a team of consultants recommended establishment 
such a college at Madison as a Wisconsin project or in cooperation with 
the Umvei^ity of Minnesota^ The regents have asked for specific proposals in 
August. 

In the administrative affairs area, a tri-level student fee/tuition schedule was 
adopted^ witii different levels for fresh men -sophomores, juniors-seniors, and 
graduate students. A pilot project to test the effect of fees on enrollments 
wiis i'onducted at two cities which have both two-year university centers and 
voeatintial*technicai institutes. The university center resident instruction fee, 
regularly $426 a year, was reduced to the $80 level of the vocational- 
technical institutes for 1973-74* At Fond du Lac, the center headcount 
enroll nu nt increased 45 per aent and the vocational-t4[H:rhnical institute 
enrcdlmt :U increased 24 per cent* At Rice Lake, the center enrollment 
cltmbt^i 27 per cent and the vocational-technical institute enrollment 
increaM'*! 20 per cent. A reciprocity agreement between Wisconsin and 
Mtnne.M^ia enables students to attend state colleges and universities in either 
state by payment of resident fees. Accounts are balanced at the state level at 
the enti of the year by state appropriation. 
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The Ufiiverslty of WiS4!onsln-MatUst>n Center for Health Sdonutjs is expand- 
ing its fa<;iUti«8 with construction of a building comjjiox estimated to cost in 
excess of $80 niilhon. Funds are being provided approximately as follows: 
state, $37 million; federal, $21 tttillion; revenue bonds, $22 million, 
(.'onstruction of Phase I began in spring of 1973, with ocinipancy scheduled 
for fall 197«. Construction of Phase 11 is scheduled to begin in fall 1974, 
with completion in 1977. 

The regents approved a plan to permit iwrsons age G5 or older, with approval 
of the instructor, to attend classes without charge and without credit. It was 
well received and the free audit age for next year will be 62 and older. 

A new Wisconsin law, believed to be the first of its type, is expected to 
enhance campus-community relationships. It provides for state payments of 
a total of $2.5 million a year to communities for police and fire protection 
and trash collection services to the system's campuses. 

In January, University of Wisconsin-Madison, senior partner of the system, 
began a year of observance of its 125th anniverspry. Three other universities, 
at IMatteville, Whitewater and Oshkosh, are over 100 years old, and River 
Falls will mark its centennial in fall 1974. 



WYOMING 

Higher Kducation Council 

State Capitol Building 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 

Beverly Hacker, Acting Executive Secretary 

Program study One of the major accomplishments of the Wyoming Higlier Education 

Council was a review of the Study of Five Program Areas Within Higher 
Education Institutions conducted by Tom Gonzales who was retained by the 
council. The five occupational programs studied were agriculture, computer 
science, apprenticeship training, law enforcement and secretarial science. The 
results of the study indicate a dupUcation of effort. The Institutions had an 
opportunity to review the findings of their own institution before the study 
was finalized. Copies of the complete study were distributed to memheni of 
the Community College Commission, the university's Board of Trustees, the 
commiU)ity colleges and the univereity asking them to review the study and 
submit any comments or recommendations to the council. The council will 
compile the information and determine if there is unnecessa»-y duplication 
and make recommendations to the governor and the legislature. 

Medteat i:dueatmn The "Medical Kducation for Wyoming" study being conducted at the 

University of Wyoming is being closely monitored. It is of utmost 
importance to determine what type and how sophisticated a medical 
program should be available in Wyoming and to look into the possibilities of 
coo|)eration with neighboring states. 

Eniiiuth Prairam$ The c<}uncil is helping sponsor the third freshman Knglish conference to be 

held in .July 1974, at the University of Wyoming. The purpose of the 
workshop is to develop and coordinate English programs in the community 
colleges and university. 



ERIC 



Iho c'ouiuil is in the process of employing a tUroctor. Applitfattons have been sew Director 

iftmmml anU interviews uf seven finalistii will be eondueteU August 
1074. Heiection wilt be made at that time. 



CANADIAN PROVINCES 

The following reports were rf/veived frcm New Brunmick and Quebec. 



NEW BRUNSWICK 



New Hrui»wick Higher Kdueation Commission 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 
W. B. Thompsun, Aeting Chairman 

IManntng for ixjstseeondary eduation in New Brunswick has arrived at a 
major juncture. The implementation of the New Brunswick Community 
College unveils a development promoted by the Higher Education Commis- 
sion itself and eni*ouraged by many educators, students and citizens. The 
coming year promises to see the fruition of this thoughtful and complex 
planning. The objective is to improve the teaching and learning opportunities 
for our citizens uf diverse needs and backgrounds. 

The formation of the Maritime Provinces Higher Education Commission 
(three provincesi, under the aegis of the Council of Maritime Premiers, will 
uuolve planning within wider horizons. A regional concept, to be effective, 
will undoubtedly demand changes from the status quo. 

1'he Higher Education Commission has recommended a bWO-year operating 
grants program totaling an estimated $34.8 million in the 1974-75 academic 
year and $39.2 million in 1975-76. For the two-year program recommended, 
provincial sup{)ort for university and college operations combines: (1) total 
flat grants, averaging about 72 per cent of provincial support, to provide 
budget stability while recognizing diversified institutional roles; and (2) per 
capita student grants to allow for institutional flexibility and autonomy. A 
basic grant unit of $250 for 1974-75 and $300 for 1975-76 was 
recomnuMuled. For the first time, part-time students are included in the 
enrollment counts for calculating the per capita student portion of the 
operating grants. Beyond the approved four-year capital grants program 
ending March 31. 1975. the commission has recommended an amount of 
$2.4 million for rehabilitation and renovations and nonspace projects for 
1975-76. 

The IligluT Education Commission has expressed increasing concern during 
the past year al)out the extent to which a student may become indebted 
under thf Caiuida Student Loans Plan while acquiring a university degree. 
The coinmiftsion has suggested that better publicity and more face-to-face 
contact ivtwei'n provincial student aid administrators and students will be 
necessary to help dispel the impersonal image the student aid program has 
acquired. 
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QUEBEC 



Cotiseil Ues Universities 
27U0 lioubvard Laurier (8e) 
Ste-Foy, Quebec, Canada 01 V 2L8 
Uertiiuiu UauUiier, President 



Fomulaa 



Health Sciences 



Ctmtmumg Education 



CaUective Uargainina 



While the last year has been relatively quiet in terms of disruptions and 
confrontations, it has been characteiized by a few questions bound to have 
significant long-term effects on higher education. First, an overall revision of 
the formula used for financing universities is being finalized. Less aggregate, 
the formula tries to work on average cost means for sets of activities and to 
put the focus on wild situations, Second, planning operations in the sectors 
of health sciences and pure sciences are under way to identify particular 
institutional missions. Third, reevaluation of the role of universities in 
continuing education and teacher training. Fourth, the progress of unioniza- 
tion of university faculties is such that momentum toward full scale is now 
ineversible. This tendency will inevitably call for a profound and fast 
revision of university administration and of the power relations known up to 
now. 



Govvrnment 
Urmfs 



The rate of increase of student population has been kept at 5 per cent, which 
appears to l»e high in the Canadian context. However, government grants, 
increasing from $232 million to $266 million, have proved to produce a net 
decrease of per-student revenue of about 3 per cent due to population 
increase and inflation. 



Financial 
Pefictta 



The university adminstrations were faced with severe financial situations due 
to recent and rather sudden government restrictions. Globally, the accumu- 
lated deficits of universities have increased by 30 per cent in the year and 
have reached a dangerous level. Even if university budgets ev< regain better 
increases, which is already not an assurance, they will have to revise their 
methods of management for development and amortize their deficits. 
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Education Commission of the States 



I ha liducation C otiimiii^tun ot the Stak'^ ih a nonprofit working retation^hip among governors^ Htat€ legislators 

mammum forined b> interstate compau in and educators (or the improvement ofeducation. The ex- 

I ofly^tive states* Puerto Ktco and the Virgin Kstands are ecutive director is Wendell 11. Pierce. Commi<istun of^ 

now meiitber^. liie coinmi^^ion*^ goal isi to I'urther a Ikes are at 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver» Colorado 80203. 



(hAiintiii 

David Mall 

liovcrnor ot Oklahoma 

Vke iliiiiriilin 

Hope Kading 
( hairman 

State IM A Legislative 
Committee, Idaho 

<'hairmin-llleel 

Arch A. Moore Jr. 
(lovernor ol West Virginia 

Irenfiurer 

Bennett Kat/ 
Slate Senator 
Maine 

!vu:mbi:ks 

RcubinO Askew 
iiovcrnor of Monda 

Christopher S. Bond 
(iovcrnor of Missouri 

Otis K. Bowen 
(iovcrnor of Indiana 



Hmtield Dunn 
(iovcrnor of Tennessee 



(iovcrnor of Nebraska 

lohn J (filltgan 
Governor of Ohio 

Hunter B Andrcvks 
State Senator 
Virginia 

Gilbert I. Burstc> 
State Senator 
Michigan 

Joseph ( Harder 
Senate Ntajontv I cade r 
Kansas 
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Siale Senator 
Washington 

Constance li. Cook 
State Assemblywoman 
New York 

Lero> i\ Greene 
State Assembtj^man 
California 

MuvdM.Sack 
State Representative 
Colorado 

PeteTurnham 
State Representative 
Alabama 

Shiro Amioka 
Professor of Education 
Universit) of Hawaii 

Robert S. Babcock 
Provost 

Vermont State Colleges 

William P. Bittenbender 
Chairman 

State Board of Htlucation 
New Hampshire 

C>rilB. Busbee 
State Superintendent 

of hducation 
South Carolina 

Joseph M.Cronin 
Secretary of Lducational 

Affairs 
Massachusetts 

Karl I'. Grittner, Principal 
Johnson High School 
St. Paul. Minn. 

Calvin Hart, Principal 
Intermediate School 147 
Bergenfietd^N. J. 



KatheWne Hurley 
Chairman 

State Board of Lducation 
Alaska 

Robert H.McBride 
President 

State Board of Education 
Delaware 

Bill J. Priest 

Chancellor 

Dallas County Junior 

College District 
Texas 

Very Rev. John P. Raynor 
President 

Marquette University 
Wisconsin 

Robert O.Sehrader 
Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 
Wyoming 

Ltdra L. M.Shulterbrandt 
Trustee 

Collegeof the Virgin 
Islands 

Cameron P. West 
Executive Director 



Ruth O.Truex 
State Senator 
Connecticut 

B.G.Hendrix 
State Representative 
Arkansas 

James H. Koch 
State Representative 
New Mexico 

Terry Mann 

State Representative 

Kentucky 

Mrs. M. Rkhmond Farring 
Member 

Board of Hdueation 
Baltimore* Md. 

William C.Friday 
President 

University of North 
Carolina 

Sue Healy 
Teacher 

South Junior High School 
Rapid City* S.D. 

Roy b. Lieuallen 
Chancellor 
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Illinois 



ADVISORY MEMBERS 

Rafael Hernandez Colon 
Governor of Puerto Rico 

Ldwin W. Ldv^ards 
Governor ot Louisiana 

Philip W.Noel 
Governor of Rhode Island 

Jeanette F. Reibman 
Stale Senator 
Penns>lvania 



Lducation, Oregon 

Darld J. Long 
Hxecutive Director 
Utah School Boards 
Association 

Mrs. Ray E.Miller 
Chairman 

State Advisory Council 

for Vocational Education 
North Dakota 

Stanley i\ Redeker 
Former President 
Iowa Board of Regents 
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